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Ladies’ Bonnets and Coiffure, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Biack VELVET Bonnet witH RE- 
vers. The trimming for this bonnet consists 
of loops and ends of black velvet ribbon and a 
spray of light blue morning-glories with long 
trailing spray. Three-cornered veil of figured 
black silk tulle and lace. 

Fig. 2.—P.Lum-cotorep S11x Reps Bonnet 
witH Revers. The trimming consists of plum- 
colored gros grain ribbon. In frontis an aigrette 
of sage green feathers of different lengths. 
Three-cornered veil, with ends of figured silk 
tulle and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Ri&s&pa SILK Bonnet witH CurveD 
Front. Feathers of the same color, gros grain 
ribbon of a darker shade, and a spray of roses 
constitute the trimming. Gauze veil with long 
scarf ends, trimmed with knotted fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Licut Bive Fattie Bonnet witH 
Sort Crown. The front is side-pleated. The 
trimming consists of light blue gros grain rib- 
bon, black lace, and a tuft of roses. Three- 
cornered veil of figured black silk tulle and lace. 





Fig. 5.—Orerra CotrFurE or Buack Critpe- 
LissE aND Lace. The scarf ends are trimmed 
with silk tassels, 

Fig. 6.—VioLeT VELVET Bonnet wIitH Re- 
vers. Bows and strings of violet gros grain 
ribbon. The trimming consists of lace coquilles, 
ostrich feathers, and a bird’s wing of changeable 
feathers of different lengths. Veil with scarf 
ends of silk tulle, interwoven with flowers. 





POISONOUS RED AND OTHER 
COLORS. 


R. WALLACE YOUNG, in commenting 
upon an important article by Dr. Draper, 
published in the journal of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, in regard to the evil effects of 
the use of arsenic in certain green colors, brings 
forward the results of a critical examination of 
pigments other than green, also containing ar- 
senic. These were all of French manufacture, 
and intended for use in calico printing, but were 


Fig. 1.—Briack Vetvet Bonyet witH REvERs. 


Fig. 83.—Restpa Sirk Bonnet witTH 
CurvED Front. 





Fig. 4.—Licut Brive Fartte Bonnet 
with Sort Crown. 





Figs, 1-6,—LADIES’ BONNETS AND COIFFURE. 


rejected, first, on account of the large quantity 
of arsenious oxide present ; and second, because 
colors equally good for calico could be obtained 
by other less expensive and less dangerous meth- 
ods. The colors in question were named Light 
Scarlet Pigment, Scarlet Ponceau, Dark Green 
and Steam Chocolate, and Catechu Pigment, all 
containing arsenious oxide, which is supposed to 
have been added for the purpose of giving body 
to the pigment, not being essentially necessary to 
the color. It is thought very probable that these 
are used extensively in the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. 





LANDSCAPE COLORING WITH- 
OUT PAINT. 
REMEMBER to have seen years ago an ac- 
count of a curious ancient method of forming 
landscapes in imitation of painting, yet without 
so much as a touch of either paint or brushes. 
The process was simply this: Take tissue-paper 
of various shades and tints, such as would be re- 
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quired for sky, trees, rocks, etc., and cut out the 
several objects, beginning with the clouds. The 
clear portion of the sky should be covered with 
blue, and having gummed this neatly and smooth- 
ly down around the edges, but not in the centre, 
lay the clouds on over this, arranging them ac- 
cording to the picture that is to be copied. The 
lightest shades will be required for the edges of 
the clouds that come against the blue, with 
darker and duskier shades as they recede from 
the light, as in painting. It will be well to have 
a simple subject—a chromo or water-color sketch 
—as a model, and from that it will be easy to ar- 
range in graduated shades; but in putting on 
the layers for clouds, one over another, it is best 
only to gum them at the extremities which will be 
afterward covered with the next piece. Having 
finished the sky entirely, put in the objects next 
the horizon with tints closely resembling the sky 
colors, but deepening as they approach the fore- 
ground; a double or treble thickness of paper 
may be used to deepen the shade. Then for 
trees and other prominent objects use deep and 
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decided colors, and let them stand out distinctly 





Fig. 2.—P1LumM-coLorep Sirk Rers BonneT wITH REVERS. 


Fig. 5.—Orrera Corrrure oF BLack 
Crépr-LissE AND LACE. 





Fig. 6.—Viotet Vetvet BonneT WITH 
REVERS. 
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against the paler ones of the background. When 

all are arranged in place, put it into a frame, 

with glass over it, and the effect will be very 
like that of a picture in water-colors. 
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Ia Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Masquerade Costumes for Children ; Ball 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Fichus, Scarfs, Embroid- 
ered House Fackets, Leggings, etc., for Ladies ; a 
vich variety of Children’s Suits; Footstools, 
Toilette-Tables, Crochet Purses, Card-Receivers, 
Waste-Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; to- 
gether with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





SITUATION OF THE DWELLING. 


HERE is nothing people talk so much 

and care so little about as the situation 
of the houses they dwellin. To have a good 
or a fine view, as it is termed, might be sup- 
posed, to hear the universal expression of 
sentiment on the subject, the chief end of 
living. An extended prospect of the beau- 
ties of nature, the sight of so many distant 
mountains, so much water, such an expanse 
of land surface, with its varieties of hill, 
dale, grove, and field, would seem to be in- 
disperisable to the happiness of the great 
majority of mankind. It is a fact, however, 
that most ‘persons in their daily life are quite 
indifferent to all the beauties of natural 
scenery. Those before whom they are al- 
ways spread, and need not turn to look upon 
them, having eyes see them not; and those 
who are shut out from their view by a dead- 
wall care not, however easily it may be 
passed, to go beyond in search of a glance at 
them. A Swiss peasant would not raise his 
eyes for a moment from the root at which he 
is grubbing to look upon the Jungfrau trans- 
figured with all the glories of the setting 
sun. A New York merchant will grope on 
day after day along brick walls without ever 
taking a step to enjoy the freedom of beauty 
so generously proffered by nature outside 
of his self-imposed prison. There are said 
to be men and women in our city to whom 
neither want of time nor money has ever 
been an obstacle who have yet to spend the 
few minutes and coppers required to cross 
the noblest river in the world, and have, of 
course, never looked upon one of the finest 
views of natural scenery the eye of man can 
behold. 

With all the real indifference to the beau- 
ties of nature, there is an affected admiration 
ofthem. That this admiration is not a gen- 
uine and spontaneous feeling is apparent 
from the forced attention given to the sup- 
posed attractions of natural scenery when 
the occasion seems to require it, and the gen- 
eral want of appreciation of all ideal repre- 
sentations’of them by art. There is nothing 
to which the ordinary ear and eye are so shut 
as to descriptive poetry and landscape paint- 
ing. 

We do not wish it to be understood that 
because the beauties of nature are so little 
appreciated people should studiously avoid 
them. They may exercise their beneficent 
influences unconsciously to the beholder, 
and we therefore would encourage even the 
most insensible to surround themselves, if 
they possess the power, with all the charms 
of natural scenery. At the same time it is 
hardly worth the while to sacrifice more 
substantial advantages to any sentimental 
fancy for the beautiful. Our purpose in di- 
recting the choice of a situation for a dwell- 
ing is to point out what may be rather con- 
ducive to health and comfort than to the 
gratification of taste and the enjoyment of 
aature. 

Pure air, an abundance of it, and dryness 
are necessary to the wholesomeness of the 
dwelling of man. If in the country, one has 
more or less liberty of choice of situation, 
and should, if possible, select high grounds 
for the site of his house. It had better be 
placed on the slope rather than the summit 
of a hill, for the latter will be too exposed 
to wind and storm, while the former will be 
more or less protected, and at the same time 
offer the proper facilities for that great es- 
sential to the healthfulness of a dwelling, 
thorough drainage. With a house thus sit- 
aated, moreover, below the extreme height, 
there will be space of ground behind left for 
the planting of trees to serve as a shelter 
from the heat of summer and the blasts of 
winter. It is a mistake, however, whatever 
may be the picturesque effect, to have trees 
very near the residence. They are reser- 
voirs of moisture, and though they may se- 
cure the coolness of shade, they, by intercept- 
ing the air and hindering ventilation, ren- 
der a house unwholesome. Certain trees, as 
the sycamore, elm, beech, and horse-chest- 
nut, are especially interdicted by the expe- 
Zienced, while others are deemed allowable, 
as the cedarand various pines and firs, which, 





being of smaller growth and more meagre fo- 
liage, harbor less moisture, and do not inter- 
fere so much with the circulation of the air. 

No dwelling can be healthful which does 
not receive on its surface, or at least on some 
part of it, the direct rays of the sun. The 
house may be so placed or constructed that 
the glare of light can be subdued or divert- 
ed in such a manner as not to be excessive 
or too intrusive for comfort. The plan fol- 
lowed by some architects of placing the res- 
idence diagonally to the four points of the 
compass is a good one, as by this means the 
rays of the sun will fall aslant upon every 
side of the house, and thus the whole struc- 
ture will have the full benefit of the whole- 
someness of their light, while their glow 
will be less direct upon the windows, and 
their intrusiveness more readily guarded 
against. 

Where there is good artificial drainage it 
matters little what may be the nature of the 
soil upon which the dwelling is situated. 
In the absence, however, of any contrivance 
by art for draining, it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance to secure the best 
natural substitutes. Gravelly and sandy 
soils are the best, for water passes rapidly 
through them; and clayey and rocky the 
worst, for they hold fast the moisture, and 
allow it with all its impurities to evaporate 
and diffuse its poison throughout and around 
the whole dwelling. There is, in reality, no 
natural substitute for a good artificial drain- 
age, which is, indeed, essential to the whole- 
someness of every house. The exposure in 
our comparatively unsettled country to mi- 
asm is almost unavoidable at times. The 
best temporary expedients for protection 
against its dangers that we know of are 
open windows and blazing fires even during 
the warmest days of spring and autumn. 
Complete drainage, however, is here again 
the only sure remedy to rely upon. 

The inhabitants of large towns are, as re- 
gards the healthfulness of the situation of 
their dwellings, very much at the mercy of 
the municipalities which govern them. If 


. the drainage should be imperfect, the cleans- 


ing of the streets neglected, the water sup- 
ply scanty or unwholesome, and nuisances 
such as soap-boiling, cattle-slaughtering, 
and overcrowded tenement-houses be per- 
mitted, the whole area of the town will be 
but a plague-spot to the infection of which 
every inhabitant will be fatally exposed. 
If, rich and luxurious, he builds a palace in 
the Fifth Avenue, all the perfume of gentil- 


| ity and the exclusiveness of fashion will not 


save him from the poison of the foul breath 
engendered in the crowded pens and reeking 
gutters of the slums of the city. 

In the large town there is little opportu- 
nity for the gratification of a taste for natu- 
ral beauty. As for prospect, what more can 
be said for the best situated city houses than 
that “they command an uninterrupted view 
of—of over the way, and they are within 
one minute’s walk of—of the corner of the 
street?” Dick Swiveller with all his flour- 
ish of rhetoric could not heighten the de- 
scription. 

The recognized evils of the ever-increas- 
ing large town are only to be mitigated by 
diffusing as much as possible the inhabit- 
ants, and at the same time perfecting the 
hygienic conditions of their daily life. The 
railroads are doing something toward with- 
drawing the surplus population from the 
festering centres, but the only effectual reli- 
ance is upon a large expansion of the area 
of the populous city by a system of subur- 
ban residences, not for the few rich, but the 
many poor. The price of the land, swollen 
by speculation to an exorbitant degree, is 
unfortunately a practical difficulty for the 
present. This may not, however, continue 
to be in the future, with a juster apprecia- 
tion of the rights of the people at large to 
the enjoyment of the benefits of a value the 
increase of which is essentially due to their 
progress a8 @ community, and not to the 
few separate individuals who are sanguine 
enough to anticipate and have the means to 
take advantage of it. In the mean time 
much can be done to prevent the unhealthy 
crowding of a city by excluding from its 
limits all public institutions the interests 
of which can be as well or better served 
without than within. Hospitals for chronic 
diseases of all kinds, boarding-schools, asy- 
lums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, or- 
phans, widows, and all incapables, should, 
not only for the sake of their own but of the 
good of the community at large, be thrust 
far beyond the boundaries of all populous 
towns. 

Where the crowded city admits of a free 
space in front or behind the house it is de- 
sirable to have it, since it secures a proper 
circulation about the structure. It is not 
well, however, to attempt to turn these 
small inclosures into miniature fields or 
gardens. They are better paved with flags 
or tiles, and if flowers and shrubs are desired, 
they can be kept in pots and boxes. Grass 
and exposed earth, large shrubs and trees, 
however pleasing they may be to the senses, 





can only be so in summer, and at all seasons 
they are reservoirs of moisture from which 
the best constructed houses may suffer. 

It is evident that all the inhabitants of a 
city can not have a free choice in regard to 
the situation of their houses, but most, with- 
out doubt, could have control of the inter- 
nal economy of them. This, however, they 
generally, with submissive folly, yield up to 
fashion. Thus they shut up the best rooms 
in their houses and keep the worst for daily 
use. In appropriating the various apart- 
ments to their several services they should 
be guided by those laws of health and com- 
fort laid down in the course of these papers. 
Let them not, for example, deprive them- 
selves of the little sunlight vouchsafed to 
city prisoners because its scant rays shine 
only upon the front-rooms which Fashion in 
one of her caprices has closed, with her seal 
affixed, and refuses to open except on the 
rare occasion of her formal visits. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f some fFellow-Trabvelers. 


Y DEAR WALTER,—Do you remember 
the story of the traveler who awoke in 
the night at the inn and heard his room- 
mate remarking that he was very sorry to 
say that his snakes had escaped from the 
box in which he was carrying them, and if 
his neighbor should happen to feel any of 
them, he would be much obliged if he would 
return them? The pleasure of expecting to 
feel them entirely destroyed the desire to 
sleep; for as Solon in his youth used to say 
that almost. every body has a forehead, so 
we may perhaps venture to say that almost 
every body would prefer not to find snakes 
in his bed. In fact, there is no reptile, there 
is perhaps no living thing, which is so gen- 
erally regarded with repulsion as a snake. 
I confess that when I am staying at Mrs. 
Margery’s in the summer, and stroll off into 
the fields and woods, if I come upon a snake 
writhing and gliding away, the wood is no 
longer attractive, and I am very likely to 
turn homeward. My feeling is so strong 
that I sometimes think if Satan did not act- 
ually appear to Eve and offer her an apple, 
yet that the universal repugnance of the 
race to the snake has accepted him as the 
figure of the arch enemy who worked our 
ruin. ’Tis the most hateful thing in na- 
ture; therefore Satan, who hated us, took 
its form. 

I do not insist upon this view, for my 
theology is very apt to get confused. Evi- 
dently the snake was very fascinating to 
our lovely mother Eve, and I am very sure 
that he is so to many of the loveliest of her 
descendants. I constantly stroll into the 
garden and see the old drama. There is 
Eve, young, blooming, beautiful, and her 
eyes are fixed tenderly upon that wretched 
snake, and she evidently thinks him a very 
graceful and a very brilliant being; and if 
I exclaim, “My dear Eve, beware of that 
old serpent!” she locks at me with offense 
in her eyes and dignity in her manner, and 
says that she is surprised by my prejudices, 
and asks me if I think that it is kind to 
fling epithets. Do you suppose, Walter, 
that some women have a natural fondness 
for snakes ? 

An old friend of mine used to carry a 
black-snake in his waistcoat, and I have 
seen him twirl it around his neck like a fur 
boa, and twine it around his wrist like a 
bracelet. And once the gentleman who sat 
next to me in the car said that he had sev- 
eral very beautiful snakes of rare varieties 
in a bandbox by his side, and he asked me 
if I would like to see them. I hastened to 
thank him and decline, and I presently with- 
drew into the next car, saying to myself that 
it was very remarkable that railway com- 
panies allowed snakes to be carried as pas- 
sengers. Probably I said so aloud also, for 
a gentleman with a patch over one eye re- 
marked, as I seated myself, that if I object- 
ed to snakes as fellow-passengers I should 
move on. And when I thanked him, and 
said that I saw none near me, and no boxes 
or baskets in which they were likely to be 
concealed, he replied that I was probably 
not used to seeing them, or I should recog- 
nize them more readily. 

The truth is that he must have concen- 
trated all his powers of vision in one eye, 
for he said to me, sententiously, “There’s a 
snake!” As I followed the indication of his 
unpatched eye I saw nobody but Mr. Anguis, 
whom you know very well, and who is a 
very agreeable and accomplished gentleman. 
He is, moreover, very clever, and one of the 
smoothest, sweetest, unangular men of my 
acquaintance. When he saw us he came 
and sat next to us, and we fell into conver- 
sation. I wonder if the cloud really did 
look like a weasel and a whale, or if the 
good old Polonius only thought so because 
the capricious prince insisted so positively 
upon the resemblance! And as Anguis and 
I talked I wondered whether I had always 
been deceived in him, or whether my pres- 





ent feeling arose from the hint of my neigh- 
bor with the patch over his eye. 

We were speaking of Una, the daughter 
of Mrs. Lyoness, who has come out this win- 
ter; and although his words were of satin, 
they were so smooth, and while he made no 
distinct assertion, it seemed to me that his 
conversation was squeezing her to death. 
There were little hints and insinuations and 
implications, and he all the while smiling 
and soft and low in his tones, until I thought 
of that fair girl as suffocated; and at the 
same moment my neighbor with the patch 
said to me, “ Mr. Bachelor, did yon ever see 
an anaconda fed? They give ’em doves and 
rabbits.” “ For Heaven’s sake open a win- 
dow!” I exclaimed; “’tis frightfully close 
here.” Mr. Anguis remarked, quietly, “Don’t 
you admire snakes? There is a foolish an- 
tipathy toward them in weak minds.” “By 
George!” I again exclaimed, and with ener- 
gy, “my mind is so weak that I believe it is 
breaking up. I left the other car because 
of snakes, and I am afraid that they are in 
this car too.” Mr. Anguis looked at me cu- 
riously and suddenly. Then, leaning over, he 
said something in a whisper to my patched 
neighbor, but I only-heard the words, “ Pos- 
sible? Delirium tremens?” The neighbor 
did not pretend to conceal his reply. “Far 
from it. Probably never so clear-headed as 
at this moment.” 

You see there were snakes in that car. I 
wanted to get out of it, as when I was in the 
woods at Mrs. Margery’s and met one of the 
reptiles. This courtly, well-dressed, smooth- 
tongued young gentleman covering a young 
girl’s fair fame with the slime of suggestion, 
crushing her as the boa crushes the fawn, 
what was he but the old foe? I was sure 
that if Circe had been there he would have 
slunk out of his human form and have 
dropped writhing upon the floor. A few 
evenings afterward I was at the Tilburys’ 
great ball; and as I moved about, listening 
to the exquisite music, and watching the 
lovely ladies gliding and floating in the 
dance, while I in fancy stepped the same 
measures with invisible partners in vanished 
scenes, I happened to be near the conserva- 
tory, and went in. It was dim, but very 
beautiful. The air was rich with mingled 
fragrance and the scent of earth, and my 
foolish old heart began to beat with emo- 
tions and vague hopes and aspirations 
wholly unbecoming my years, when I saw 
under a palm-tree the old, old picture once 
more—the serpent tempting Eve. Mr. An- 
guis was whispering to Una. 

I have already said that my theology is 
very apt to get confused, and therefore it 
is, I suppose, that I fancy Eve could not 
help eating the apple. If Adam had cried 
to her that it was the very Old Nick that 
she was talking with, my theology is in such 
@ condition that it does not assure me that 
she would have recoiled. And when I saw 
Una listening with that indefinable droop- 
ing abandonment of utter delight to the 
whisper of Mr. Anguis, I felt with inexpress- 
ible pain that if I had shouted, “Una, you 
are listening to Satan,” she would have re- 
plied precisely as I have told you they al- 
ways do reply, and have reproached me for 
using vehement epithets. I remembered 
what he had said to me of that lovely girl, 
and I saw him wooing her with every art he 
could command. Yet I knew from what he 
had said in the car that if I should cry 
“serpent,” or insist to Mrs. Tilbury that 
there were snakes in the conservatory, An- 
guis would only have to smile, say “ bottle,” 
and touch his head to ruin my reputation 
among the Martha Washingtonians forever. 

Have you remarked that when your mind 
is especially drawn to phenomena, they seem 
constantly to recur? There are, for instance, 
white horses or black cats: if you once be- 
gin to count all that you see, the number 
becomes fabulous instantly. So when the 
mind is once fixed upon snakes, they are 
frightfully many. I met a person of very 
eminent station, and he politely asked me 
to call upon him. I went without thinking 
that he could have any purpose, except to 
show me courtesy; but when I knocked at 
his door he stood cringing, like a snake on 
end, and, ducking and bowing and swaying, 
he introduced me to a group of unclean 
friends. His object was to represent me 
also as his friend. He was slippery and 
treacherous, very silent and very deadly. 
But he is only one of a class, and the whole 
class is composed of most familiar snakes. 

I have decided, therefore, that it is not 
worth while to hope to escape snakes as fel- 
low-travelers upon our journey. As Dickens 
says in one of his very last delightful little 
essays that the moral and improving Mr. 
Barlow of Sandford and Merton constantly 
appears to him in the most unexpected 
places and the most unsuspected forms, so 
may I say of snakes. I open my morning 


newspaper—and I am, as you know, very 
friendly to the power and influence of the 
press, etc., etc., and remarkably so whenever 
there is a reporter in the company—and as I 
am proceeding to read the paper I drop it in 
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terror and disgust, for there is a snake in it. 
I saw something which I thought was a fair 
and candid article; I looked along to the 
end, and suddenly I was struck by its poi- 
sonous fang. It was treacherously coiled 
like an innocent ribbon. Suddenly I heard 
the rattle, and with all its force, and to its 
whole length, it darted its poison. Or, again, 
stealthily, unsuspectedly, it embraced its 
prey and, gradually infolding, suffocated it. 
I seat myself in my room with the newest 
romance, and there is an adder in it, hiding 
in beauty as it hides among mossy scones, 
and it poisons my faith in men or women. 
Or I sit and listen enchanted to a tale told 
me with a frank face and a clear eye, and it is 
all false. It is a snake who whispers to me. 

Do not mistake me, Walter, nor think 
that because there are snakes in the wood 
there are not endless and depthless charms 
and glories also. Not even the old original 
serpent has yet subdued the woman, although 
he has been hanging to the tree and tempt- 
ing and tempting from the beginning. In 
one of the old Roman galleries I remember 
the picture of Saint Catherine—is it ?—a 
fair, calm saint with tranquil eyes and holy 
brow, who stands placidly upon the serpent. 
Una there under the palm-tree may listen, 
fascinated, and be deceived. There are wom- 
en every where who are sweetly won to their 
own undoing. But woman stands with 
heaven-raised eyes, and her feet upon the 
snake. Amen, and amen! 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 

tT first importations of spring millinery in- 

dicate what milliners call a ‘‘ straw season.” 
Aside from the straw bonnets that always ap- 
pear with April and May, there are quantities 
of straw trimmings to be used in many instances 
in lieu of ribbons and laces. ‘The newest feat- 
ures among these are mixtures of straw and jet 
in ornaments and leaves to be placed in flower 
clusters. There are also straw laces, curled 
straw braids, cords and tassels of straw, thick 
ruches, buttons, anchors, and garniture of vari- 
ous designs made of very white and of pale buff 
straw. 

BONNET SHAPES. 


Spring bonnets are larger than those of the 
winter. The crown is well defined, square, and 
high enough to hold a towering coiffure. Flat 
and rolled brims are both imported ; it is proba- 
ble that flat brims will be fashionable, as rolled 
coronets have been worn for several seasons. 
There are also many half-and-half brims that 
have rolled fronts and recede in the back. The 
Rabagas of straw is again imported; Parisian 
ladies of any age from fifty years down now 
wear this jaunty sailor bonnet perched far back 
on the head. Most of the new shapes may be 
used either as a round hat or bonnet; a pair of 
strings tied under the chin are all that is neces- 
sary for the ‘change. 

Soft, pliable, smooth straws are the handsom- 
est bonnets shown, but there are also some fanci- 
ful lace-like braids, and the serviceable rough- 
and-ready straw. First choice among smooth 
braids is the fine English Dunstable; less ex- 
pensive than this is écru chip, fine, soft, and the 
natural color of the straw, which is far prettier 
than the chalk white of bleached chip. There 
are also ornamental straws embroidered with 
black. Among colored straws are sage green 
and stylish olive tints; also serviceable shades 
of nut brown for traveling hats. 


THE LYNETTE, 


A pretty round hat that will take the place of 
the Dolly Varden hat of last summer is called 
the Lynette, after Tennyson’s latest heroine. 
The brim is ‘‘tip-tilted” like Lynette’s nose; 
the crown is half-high and square; the trim- 
ming is a thick ruche of straw around the 
crown, with a tassel on one side, a rose and 
leaves in front, and a lace border of straw on 
the edge. Rustic straws of rough surface and 
the soft écru chips are used for these summer 
garden hats. Ladies will wear the Lynette as 
a bonnet by placing it far back on the head and 
tying down the sides; little children and school- 
ser will use it as a hat to shade the forehead. 

rge Leghorn flats will be worn again. 

A stylish round hat for city wear is the Castil- 
ian. This has a tall sloping crown like the brig- 
and hats, and a narrow brim that is turned up 
high on one side. This shape has been very 
popular during the winter, and is becoming to 
slender oval faces. It is shown in Tuscan braids, 
in Swiss linen braids, and in écru chip. 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING. 


A new material for trimming is a soft, heav- 
ily repped silk, called gros de Suez. It is shown 
in very light bronze tints, serpent-color, the blue- 
gray smoke shades, and large quantities of tur- 
quoise blue and peacock colors are imported. 
This will be used for scarfs, folds, and soft pleat- 
ings in a very effective way. ‘There are also in- 
dications of a revival of thin light fabrics for 
trimming, such as stamped crapes and embossed 
gauzes. Among these is a pretty frosted crape, 
transparent, pliable, and with a crinkle like 
China crape; the gauzes are in various designs 
of stripes, reps, and armure figures; the em- 
bossed gauzes are sprinkled with tiny patterns 
imitating embroidery. 


FLOWERS. 


Lefves and flowers of straw in clusters, with 
long fern leaves of finely cut jet, are the newest 


ornaments for spring bonnets. These straw and 
jet leaves also appear with flowers of natural col- 
ors. ‘he Watteau cluster has a large pink rose, 
blue forget-me-nots, slender jet leaves, and straw 
ferns. Another new feature is oxidized leaves, 
giving a silvery, metallic appearance to all fo- 
liage. This is a ‘‘reform against nature” that 
will scarcely be as popular as the beautiful au- 
tumn leaves and the highly colored tropical fo- 
liage that are now so admirably represented in 
artificial flowers. ‘The unusual quantities of 
blue flowers imported add weight to the rumor 
that blue is again to be a leading color. These 
are in the most delicate shades, such as tur- 
quoise, bleu-clair, and ciel; among them are 
sweet-pea clusters, sprays of blue convolvuli 
tipped with faintest rose, and double hyacinths. 
A new parure is a bandeau of oxidized berries 
and leaves, with a single full-blown rose and 
many closed buds for the top of the bonnet, with 
a trailing spray of buds and silvered leaves, 
Tea-roses are mounted in the same way; those 
pale salmon-tinted roses will be fashionably used 
on straw bonnets that are trimmed with black 
net, dotted all over with tiny straw buttons, 
Another bandeau is a luxurious growth of ivy 
leaves with fine white flowers; bunches of white 
daisies, yellow primroses, and field flowers are 
shown; there are mammoth roses in profusion, 
and bouquets of roses of varied hues—crimson, 
pink, yellow, and white. 

Ornaments of oxidized silver are popularly 
worn in Paris, and will be offered for favor here. 
Veil pins of this metal are fashionable in the 
shape of blocks, darts, and arrows. 


SPRING SUITS. 


The first suits imported for spring are moss 
green, vert-de-gris, écru, and violet shades, and 
the fabrics are poplins, pongees, and soft wool- 
en stuffs. They consist of a postilion basque, 
with revers behind instead of pleats, and large 
Dolman sleeves. The upper skirts have very 
short aprons, or else are plain breadths attached 
to the back breadths of the lower skirt, and 
rounded off to the belt in front, displaying the 
elaborately trimmed front breadths of the lower 
skirt. The latter arrangement has the effect of 
a polonaise, and similar suits are made with real 
polonaises. Two shades appear in these cos- 
tumes, and the novelty is to use a very light and 
very dark shade instead of tints that differ slight- 
ly, as was formerly the fashion. The founda- 
tion of spring suits is of the lightest shade, while 
the darkest shade of the same color appears in 
the conspicuous revers, the vest, pockets, and 
the bias bands, many folds, and pipings that 
compose the trimming. For instance, pale vert- 
de-gris is trimmed with deepest olive, écru with 
chestnut brown, and pearl-color with darkest 
violet. Insertions of écru or else white yak lace 
are laid flatly on the dark bands of trimming, 
and a similar edging of lace finishes the dark 
bindings of the flounces. Polonaises with basque 
backs are largely imported on the model suits, 
Vests will continue in fashion both on basques 
and polonaises. New dresses have the aprons 
of over-skirts arranged in lengthwise puffs, and 
there will be another attempt to make puffs pop- 
ular for trimming. Hitherto they have found 
little favor, except as a garniture for the thin 
fabrics of evening dresses. Redingotes, it is 
said, will become very large garments, worthy 
to be named after the riding-coats and great- 
coats of our forefathers. They have immense 
revers turned up from the lowest corner of their 
skirt fronts, and attached on each side to a belt 
that crosses the back from side seam to side 
seam, but does not appear in the front of the 
garment. ‘These revers disclose facings of a dif- 
ferent shade from the body of the redingote; 
when the garment is made of striped or dotted 
materials the revers is of solid color. 

A model suit is an écru pongee, trimmed with 
chestnut silk and white yak lace. ‘The elab- 
orately trimmed front breadths have a wide flat- 
ly pleated flounce and many semicircular bands 
of brown silk covered with white insertion; a 
three-sided revers of brown silk trims the sec- 
ond breadths, while the back has a group of 
narrow flounces. ‘The round open-front upper 
skirt is long behind and very slightly draped. 
The short jaunty basque has brown revers be- 
hind and a Marie Antoinette collar. The wide 
flowing sleeves are pointed in Dolman fashion. 

A second costume is of blue-gray poplin. The 
back of the skirt is trimmed to the belt with 
clusters of bias gathered flounces, made three in 
a bunch, and finished on the lower edge by an 
inch-wide hem turned up on the outside and or- 
namented with a piping of a darker shade. The 
front is trimmed to the knee with flounces, and 
has a round apron formed of lengthwise puffs 
separated by darker pipings. The basque has a 
vest in front with revers behind. 

Another feature in shaded dresses for spring 
will be the use of a bright color in contrast with 
two extreme shades of a quiet color. This is 
prettily illustrated in a silk dress that forms part 
of a trousseau just completed. The dress is of a 
pale fade tint called Ophelia, and the trimmings 
are darkest olive brown and very light blue silk. 
The flounces on the demi-train are edged with 
pipings of blue and olive. The front of the 
over-skirt is open, square, and double, and is 
bordered by tiny folds of the two colors. The 
long back breadths of the over-skirt have revers, 
and are joined by olive bows lined with blue, and 
tied with an Ophelia knot. The corsage has a 
belt in front, while the back is a basque. Around 
the neck is a Marie Antoinette collar and two 
standing ruffles of Valenciennes. Pretty bows 
of the three tints of the dress trim the front, 
back, and sleeves. 

The wedding dress of this trousseau is white 
faille, trimmed with round point flounces and 
garlands of orange flowers. A large revers of 
silk and a garland is down each side of the 








| skirt; on the back breadths is a sash of doubled 








silk hanging in large loops, and a cluster of flow- 
ers with trailing sprays. ‘The half-low square 
corsage is pointed in front and has a basque 
back. ‘The bertha is of tulle and lace, and a 
jabot of point lace ornaments the front. A 
flounce of tulle placed under the lace serves to 
develop the design. Tulle veil, and a coronet 
wreath of half-blown buds with one long spray. 
The dress worn by the bride’s mother is pale 
blue silk with a tunic of point appliqué lace, and 
wide silk flounces, on which are placed narrow- 
er lace flounces. The corsage has two corded 
points in front and a basque behind. Sleeves 
sere below the elbow, with rufiles of silk and 
ce. 
SPRING PERCALES AND LINENS. 


The soft-finished percales noted at the whole- 
sale houses are now displayed in retail stores, 
and are readily sold even at this early season. 
The first choice is the Napoleon blue percale, 
with white polka dots, marked 35 cents a yard. 
This is as soft as foulard, and is often mistaken 
for it. It is precisely the same on both sides, 
and ladies who bought it in Paris last year say 
it washes well, Foulard-percales of solid gray, 
écru, or brown grounds have bright borders in 
Cashmere colors and designs. ‘These are to be 
used as flounces on the skirt and polonaise. 
Price 40 cents a yard. A thinner quality for 35 
cents has gray grounds with white arabesque bor- 
ders. White percales with blue pencil stripes 
have wider blue stripes for: borders. French 
batiste lawn, at 25 cents a yard, has inch stripes 
of white and brown strewn with tiny chintz 
figures. Linen lawns are in the stereoty 
stripes and dashes of color, and are sold for 25 
cents a yard. 

BALL DRESSES. 


The most beautiful ball dresses of the winter 
were seen at the Infants’ Asylum and Charity 
balls. Rose-color was worn in profusion, also 
tea-rose, yet white has lost nothing of its pres- 
tige. Some of the handsomest dresses were of 
white faille with embroidery, lace, black velvet, 
and flowers: and the lightest, airiest toilettes 
were white tulle with embroidered over-skirts of 
tulle or gauze. The garlands of flowers, the 
mammoth roses, the crimson and white camel- 
lias, and the embrowned foliage were really 
works of art. White tulle dresses have a foun- 
dation of coarse tulle, and on this there is around 
the bottom of the skirt a side-pleated flounce of 
tulle edged with a wide satin fold. From this 
flounce to the belt the back breadths are trimmed 
with large loose puffs, or else box-pleatings of 
doubled tulle, or perhaps alternate puffs and 
pleated ruffles. In front are lengthwise puffs 
and an embroidered tulle apron. The garlands 
are arranged in most diverse fashion, each side 
of the dress being differently trimmed. One of 
the most admired dresses of the season is black 
tulle with crimson camellias and a crimson sash. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Messrs. WorTHINGTON & SMITH; 
for dresses, to Miss Switzer; and Mrs. Con- 
NELLY ; and for materials, to Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
James M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


SPEAKER BLAINE is not only a gallant man, 
but when he has the intent to do a nice thing, 
goes about it with a directness and vim that bring 
success. Last week he left the Speaker’s chair, 
took the floor, introduced, advocated, and press- 
ed to a successful vote a bill granting a pension 
of fifty dollars a month to the widow of the late 
Surgeon R. C. Woop, a daughter of the late 
President ZACHARY TaYLor. She is the only 
person of the lineage of General TayLor who 
ever received any benefit from the government 
of the United States. 

—Louisa Kina, a maiden of Augusta, Georgia, 
emulous of the fame of Mr. BERG, is enforcing 
the laws for preventing cruelty to animals in 
that city, and is lobbying for — bills with 
the skill and pertinacity of a Washington vet- 


eran. 

—tThe stature of the Emperor and princes of 
Germany is as follows: The height of the Em- 
peror is five feet ten inches three lines: that of 
the Prince Imperial, five feet eleven inches; that 
of Prince CHARLES, five feet nine inches; that 
of Prince FREDERICK CHARLES, five feet seven 
inches one line; that of Prince ALBRECHT, Jun., 
six feet four inches. The late Prince ALBRECHT 
was five feet eleven inches tall. Bismarck is 
five feet eleven inches. 

—Mrs. J. BELLAMY HENDERSON, of Baltimore, 
proposes to see if certain caitiffs in England can 
defraud her of a round million of dollars left to 
her in London four years ago. It is the old story 
—a wicked trustee. Mrs. H. has employed Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON and E. M. YERGER as her coun- 
sel, who have associated with them Jupan P. 
Bensamin, of London, formerly Confederate Sec- 
retary of State. She is an attractive and accom- 
plished lady, speaking several languages, and an 
accomplished musician. 

88 JENNIE COLLINS, of Boston, is impress- 
ed with the beautiful and bold idea of startin 
an establishment which shall be half hotel hal: 
college, where cooks may §° through special 
courses, and all classes of domestics graduate 
in their several degrees. 

—Lady BurDETT-Coutts seems to be inces- 
sant in works of beneficence. We now hear of 
her og ag & sewing school of two hundred 
n Spitalfields, and a night school in 

horeditch, where she made a speech to the 
street Arabs whom she hopes to benefit. 

—ABD-EL- ER, the famous Arab, who so 
long and successfully fought the French in Al- 

eria, is seriously ill. After warring against the 

rench for more than ten years, with indomita- 
ble bravery and varying fortune, he was at length 
vanquished and taken prisoner in 1841, and was 
held as a captive in France until 1852, when he 
was released, and took up his residence in the 
East. He has always been regarded as the model 
type of the Arab chieftain. His personal ap- 
pearance is thus described: ‘His stature is 
above the middle height, his head beautifully 
shaped, and his black beard and hair form a 





striking contrast to his garments of white wool. 
His hands are of the most graceful form, and 
white as a woman’s, and his whole aspect is one 
of grace and dignity.” 

—Madame Nixsson-Rovzavp, at an evening 
party given recently in St. Petersburg, perform- 
ed upon the banjo given to her by Dr. DorEmus, 
of this city. She ‘‘took the house.”’ 

—Mrs. CHARLES SUMNER busies herself abroad 
in works of benevolence, giving large portions 
of her time to attending and nursing ladies of 
American families, who from sickness or other 
mishap have fallen into distress. 

—IsaBELLA Brusu, one of our bright Ameri- 
can girls, has been performing in opera with 
great success in Florence. Crowded houses. In 
society she is also much courted, and is on terms 
of respectful tenderness with numberless mar- 
chesas and daughters thereof. 

—Speaking of Presidents of the United States 
some monger in personal history has ferreted 
out the following: WasHINGTON, the first Presi- 
dent, had no children. He was re-elected. Jonn 
Apams, the second President, had children—sons 
and daughters. He was not re-elected. THomas 
JEFFERSON, his successor, had no sons, but two 
daughters. He was rechosen. The fourth Presi- 
dent, JAMES MaDIson, like WASHINGTON, had no 
children. He was re-elected. The fifth, James 
Monrog, had a daughter, but no son. He was 
President eight years. After him came JoHnN 
Quincy Apams, who had children—sons and, 
we think, daughters. He failed of re-election. 
The seventh President, ANDREW Jackson, had 
the fate of WasHINGTON and Mapison in having 
no descendants, and being re-elected. MARTIN 
Van Buren, the eighth President, had sons, 
and was continued in office only a single term. 
General WiLL1aM H. Harrison, his successor, 
had children of both sexes. He died in one 
month after his inauguration. After him came 
JoHN TYLER, who had a family of sons and 
daughters. He was an aspirant for the Presi- 
dency, but was defeated. Then came Jamzs K. 
Po.LkK, whose domestic condition was that of 
WASHINGTON, MADISON, and JacKkson—he had 
no children. General TayLor, who followed 
him, died in office in fifteen months after his 
accession. He had both sons and daughters. 
The thirteenth President, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
had adaughterandason. He was not re-elected. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE, when he came to the Presi- 
dential chair, was a childless man. So also was 
the fifteenth President, James BucHanan, who 
was a bachelor. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who suc- 
ceeded him, had three sons, and was twice chosen 
President. ANDREW JOHNSON had children of 
both sexes, and was not re-elected. Grant has 
both sons and daughters, and is chosen for the 
second term. 

—For the first time in the history of Wiseon- 
sin, a United States Senator has been re-elected 
without the intervention of a caucus—Senator 
Howe having just had that honor. He received 
all the Republican and«five or six Democratic 
votes. We think also that this is the first in- 
stance where such a thing has occurred in any 
State in the Union. 

—Davip Baltey, of Somerset County, Maine, 
is the oldest postmaster in New —* having 
been —— under ADAMs in 1828. 

—Miss CLEMENTINA Tompxins, of Baltimore 
has taken a studio in Paris, and is working har 
to fulfill the hopes formed from her first efforts. 
She is a pupil of Bounat, who thinks highly of 
her talents. 

—The Princess of Wales has triumphed over 
the disability which caused her friends so much 
anxiety several years ago, and on New-Year’s 
Day accomplished a ride of thirty-six miles in a 
fox-hunt, returning home in good condition. 

—Mrs. FisHer, of Harrisonville, New Hamp- 
shire, has enough to be happy with—viz., a 
dear little boy, five years old, who weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds. What a pudgy lit- 
tle rascal he must be! 

—Herr BELLACHINO, who is to Berlin what 
Butz is all along shore in this country, hag 
been astonishing the Berliners by his sleight-of- 
hand tricks, playing nightly to crowded houses; 
and, in connection with his art, a good story is 
told. Herr B. had a great desire to become ma- 

ician to the court, and in order to accomplish 
fis wish sought an interview with Kaiser Wi1- 
HELM. Admitted into the Emperor’s presence, 
he stated the object of his visit. The Emperor 
told him his desire should be granted if he could 
do any thing at all unusual. Thereupon he re- 
quested the Emperor to take a pen and write 
what he wished him to do. Kaiser WirHELM 
turned to his writing-desk, took up his custom- 
ary pen, dipped it into the ink, and essayed to 
write; but with all his force and power the pen 
could not be made to form a letter. He laid it 
down, and tried a second with no better effect. 
Herr BELLACHINO then said, “ Try a third, your 
majesty, and write, BELLACHINO is appointed 
court magician.”” The Emperor tried a third 

en, and it instantly wrote as freely as usual; 
aughing, he threw it down, and assured the 
magician his wish was granted. 

—Governor CookE, of the District of Colum- 
bia, was recently addressed by a lady, who said, 
‘Governor, you have made wonderful improve- 
ments in our pavements. Even in winter one 
can almost wear slippers.” “If they would 
vote appropriations, madam, and stop criti- 
cism, your pretty feet should kiss velvet only.” 
The lady rejoined, ‘‘Give my sex the suffrage, 
Governor, and you shall have millions where 
you now get dollars.” ‘If you should put that 
declaration in your platform, madam, they would 
never vote you the ——. 

—The oldest man now yy? believed to be 
Jos& Martius Coutinno, of Rio Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, who, from the census pe is one hundred 
and seventy-nine years old. His mental facul- 
ties are perfect, though he is stiff in the knees. 
He remembers the notable facts of the reigns 
of Dom Joun V. and the subsequent doms and 
domas. The old party has forty-two children 
by six wives, and counts one hundred and twen- 
ty-three grandchildren, eighty-six great-grand- 
children, and twenty-three great-great grand- 
children. 

—Archbishop Bayzey, of Baltimore, talks 
manfully on the subject of tippling. He says 
that ‘‘a real inspection of liquors would destroy 
two-thirds of our intemperance. a real good 
government should enforce such an inspection. 
or stop the sale altogether, because the objec 
of ——_ is to protect the lives of citizens, 
and while it enforces stringent laws against the 
sale of decayed vegetables, it is far more impor- 
tant that it should hinder the sale of drinks 
which poison the blood and madden the brain.” 
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Alphabet with 
Vignettes in White 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on p. 132. 


THESE letters are 
suitable for marking 
handkerchiefs, pillow- 
cases, etc., and are 
worked on fine linen, 
batiste, Swiss muslin, 
or nansook, in straight 
satin and half-polka 
stitch, with embroid- 
ery cotton. The dot- 
ted parts of the design 

res are overcast 
closely, and filled with 
back stitches; inside 
of the open-work parts 
: work wheels with fine 
thread. Forthestriped 
foundation of such in- 
itials as are entirely inclosed in an edge insert Swiss 
muslin or nansook, in case the foun- 
dation material is linen; but if the 
foundation material is Swiss muslin 
or nansook, insert lace. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Corners of Borders for 
Coverlets, etc., Figs. 
1 and 2 


Fig. 1.—For this corner 
work, first, the requisite 
number of tatted rosettes 
with tatting cotton, No. 80, 
with one shuttle only, as 
follows: One ring of 6 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch 
right) and three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 6 ds., * after a thread inter- 
val of three-quarters of an inch work a similar ring, which, however, instead 
of forming the first p., is fastened on the last p. of the preceding ring. Re- 
peat six times more from *. In working the last ring, however, instead of 
forming the last p., fasten to the first p. of the first ring, then fasten the 
working thread, after a thread interval of three-quarters of an inch, on 
the first ring where its row of stitches is closed. The joining threads 
of the circle of rings thus formed are darned in point de reprise, ob- 
serving the illustration. Crochet the separate rosettes together with 
tatting cotton, No. 80, in the following manner: 1st round.—On the 
inner edge of the border work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the p. at the 
point of a ring of one of the rosettes, * 6 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on 
the p. at the point 
of the following 
ring, 3 ch., 1 leaf- 
let on the joining 
picot between the 
ring just referred 
to and the follow- 
ing ring; this leaf- 
let consists of 3 tc. 
(treble crochet), 
which are not work- 
ed off separately, 
but together. Now 
work a similar leaf- 
let on the p. at the 
point of the ring 
last referred to, and } 
at the same time 
on the p. at the 
point of a ring of 
a new rosette, by 
which both rosettes are held together. Work a leaflet as before on the joining picot 
between the ring last referred to and the following ring, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
p. at the point of the ring, and repeat from *. The corners of the border are formed 
as shown by the illustration. On this round crochet six rounds more, observing the 
illustration. When the seven rounds referred to have also been crocheted on the other 























Fig. 1.—Tarrep anp Crocuet CorNER 
OF BorDER FOR COVERLETS, ETC. 
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Tapestry Design For Cicar-Casgs, 
BasKETSs, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: @ Light Green; @ Black; & Gray; 
= Crystal, & Milk, O Chalk, & Steel Beads. 































NETTED anp CR 


next p., 1 stc. on 
the following p., 
work off both ste. 
together, throwing 
the thread over 
once, * 3 ch., 1 
leaflet of 3 tc. work- 
ed off together, 
throwing the thread 
over once, on the 
same p., 3 ch., 1 
ste. again on the p. 
on which the last 
stc. and the leaflet 
have been cro- 
cheted, 1 stc. on the 
next p., work this 
and the preceding 
ste. off together, 
throwing the thread 
over once, repeat 
from +, always go- 
ing forward, and, 


finally, work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first 2 ste. 
worked off together in this round. 
After working the requisite number 
of such rosettes, join them, as shown 


by the 


HET Baty Net. 


as follows: 1st round.—1 de. (double 
crochet) on the 3 ch. behind the next 


illustration, with two rounds 


leaflet of the rosette, * 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the following 3 ch., 
seven times alternately 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. of 
the rosette, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
8 ch. behind a leaflet of a new 
rosette, and repeat from >. 
2d round.—One cross double crochet, for this work 1 qe. (quadruple crochet) 
on the 5 ch. before the last de. of a rosette; + only half finish this qc., and 
work 1 stc. on the first 5 ch. of the next rosette, then finish the qc., throwing 
the thread over three times, 1 ch. and 1 stc. on the middle of the qc., which 
completes the cross double crochet, 1 ch., 1 de. on the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) on the following 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 1 ch., 1 sde. 
on the following 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. scallop, 1 ch., 1 qe. 
on the following ch. scallop, and repeat from *. Work these two rounds 
on the other side of the rosettes also, and work the corners as shown by 
the illustration. Now crochet an edge on both sides of the insertion in 
the following four rounds: 1st round.—Allin sl. 2d round.—* 2 te., 
separated by 1 ch. and an interval of 1 st., on the next and the third 
following st. of the preced- 
ing round, | ch., then wind 
the thread about the needle 
once, take up the middle 
vein of each of the preced- 
ing 2 te. on the needle, 
work 1 de. on the second 
following st. of the preced- 
ing round, wind the thread 
about the needle, work off 
the next three loops on the 
needle together, and finish 
the te., then 1 ch., pass over 
1 st., and repeat from >*. 
3d round.—All in sl. 4th 
round.—Always alternate- 
ly 6 de. separated each by 
1 ch. on 1 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round, and pass over 
5 st. ; work off the first and 
last de. of two scallops together, throwing the thread over once. 


Fig. 2.—Tattep anp Crocuet CorRNER 
oF BorpER FoR COVERLETS, ETC. 





Fig. 4.—Founpation oF KnittiNne- 
NEEDLE CasE.—FULu Size. 


Run 


velvet ribbon through the insertion as shown by the illustration. 


Netted and Crochet Ball Net. 


Tuts ball net is worked in diagonal nett!ng with gray thread and red Saxony wool 
on a netting mesh four-fifths of an inch ir circumference. 


Make a foundation of 24 


free outer edge of the rosettes, run black or colored silk, or velvet ribbon, through the 
round of leaflets on both sides of the insertion. 

Fig. 2.—For this corner work, first, the requisite number of Marguerite rosettes sep- 
arately. For each rosette work with coarse tatting cotton one ring of 1 ds., 11 times 
alternately 1 p. 
two-fifteenths of 
an inch long and 
2 ds., then 1 p., 
1 ds. Tie the 
beginning and 
end of the thread 
together. On 
this ring crochet 
with finer cot- 
ton one round as 
follows: 1 stc. 
(short treble cro- 
chet, throwing 
the thread over 


; Fig. 1.—KwittT1nc-NEEDLE ; 
twice) on the * , oo 


Orren.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 








Fig. 3.—PasTEBOARD 


NEEDLE-HOLDER. 
Fou. SI1ze. 


Borper For CURTAINS, ETC.—Swiss APPLICATION ON LACE. 





stitches with thread, close it in a ring, anc on this work with thread also 7 rounds, then 
2 rounds with red wool. In the first red round work 3 st. (stitch) on every st., so that 
this round counts 72 st. Without char ing the number of stitches now work 8 rounds 
gray, 2 rounds red, 10 rounds gray, 4 ~ounds red, the last of these on a netting mesh 
two-fifths of an inch in circumference. On each st. of this round crochet with red wool 
1 point of 1 sc. 
(single crochet), 
1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 
de. (double cro- 
chet), 1 sdc., 1 
sc. Through the 
gray strip eight 
rounds wide 
draw red worst- 
ed braid two- 
fifths of an inch 
wide in the point- 
ed design shown 
by the illustra- 
tion; lay the 


Fig. 2,.—KNITTING-NEEDLE CASE. 
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the lining of the case in the manner shown in Fig. 1. 
Finish the case with a button and loop for closing. 


Border for Curtains, etce.—Swiss Application 
on Lace. 


See illustration on page 183. 
‘Tre border is worked, according to the purpose for 
= is designed, on coarse or fine lace in Series ap- 
Pmbroid 


po 
away the Swiss muslin between the design figures, ob- 
serving the illustration. 





A WHITE WOOD. 


Tse wood is white with feathered fans of snow, 
And with the burden barren boughs are bent; 
And when the frosty winter wind doth blow, 
A pearly dust unto the path is sent: 
And the stream lies dead 
In an icy bed; 
But fairies have covered her brow with beads, 
And hung crystal crowns on willows and weeds: 
And in the spring 
Throstles shall 4 
And daisies shall dot the green of the grass, 
For girls and for boys to pluck as they pass; 
And the stream shall awake 
To rejoice in the day, 
And with love-langhter shake 
All the flowers on its way; 
And there shall be clusters of red and white May— 
A fair moon by night and a fine sun by day. 


But the wide wood is white 
In this time of blight, 
And the sun is but showing 


Before it is night. 


A sadness doth fill 
The dale and the hill— 
The robin seems chill 
In the tree that is black, 
In the wood that is still; 
And white in a swoon 
Sun sinks, and the moon 
Is beginning to float 
Like a pale phantom boat; 
And the cottage smoke curls up in a dream 
Of despair and of doom, 
And is lost in the gloom 
That gathers and reddens the fire-light gleam. 


Let - leave this white wood, and thoughts that are 
re 


For ihe’ warmth of the hearth and the flame of the 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman's Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘“‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc, 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE CABIN PASSENGERS. 


** Mr. Kavanacu on board! That is i - 
ible,” exclaimed Robert. re 

“*T can’t help that,” returned Maguire; ‘‘I 
can only repeat that it is the fact. I saw him 
with my own eyes to-day. I think I may even 
promise that you shall see him with yours to- 
morrow. 

** But the police—” commenced Chesney. 

**Oh! you believe in the police, do you?” in- 
terrupted the other, contemptuously, “and yet 
talk of things being ‘incredible.’ For my part, 
i have been in a ship before in which there was 

one too many’ on board, and that was ‘the 
devil himself. The present incident, therefore, 
sinks into insignificance.” 
__ It was certain that Mr. Maguire was not jok- 
ing; he never did joke, after the fashion of his 
compatriots, but used a certain staidness of 
— and manner, sometimes, as in the case of 

e police galley, diversified by ferocity. 

* You are wondering who I am, young fel- 
low, continued he, “ and since I have promised 
to satisfy a reasonable curiosity, I will tell you. 
I would not tell every body, mind you (nor even 
you, for that matter, if we were not well out in 
the blue water); but you are a lad of spirit, and 


T like you. With your wits and pluck, you would 
make a figure in the world, if it was not for your 
slavish respect for people in high places.” 

‘*T was not aware that I entertained a slavish 
respect for ef man,” answered Robert, some- 
what haughtily, for his youthful pride was 
touched. 


** Nevertheless, it is so,” continued Maguire, 
coolly. ‘* You are frightened at the very shad- 
ow of so-called authority ; any Jack-in-office has 
only to cry out, ‘In the king’s name,’ and you 
dare not lift your voice against him, far less your 
finger. Yet kings, and such-like, would have no 
existence but for the dullness of mankind. It 

leases the great mass of the world to make be- 
ieve to worship stupidity, and to exalt it above 
independence and energy ; for then, let the clev- 
er fellows do their best, they can never get to 
the top of the tree.” 

**T think I see what you mean,” said Robert, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ yet what is the feeling toward 
the young master, as they call him, by which our 
friends down yonder”—he pointed to the deck 
below—“ are actuated, but this same worship of 
an accidental distinction? What is the posses- 
sion of ‘ the old blood’ but an accident of birth ?” 

“Quite true, my young friend. You might 
have even added (had you known it), ‘ How is 
it that you yourself are called ‘‘ Mister Maguire,” 
when there is no difference of present fortune 
between yourself and the poorest of your com- 
panions, but only that once upon a time your fa- 
ther held a bit of the land which he inherited by 
no merit ofhis own?’ Well, the explanation of 
. oe" these poor fellows are a parcel of 

00 Cad 

‘* Perhaps,” observed Robert, shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘“‘ still, there must be something in it. 
Murphy, for instance, would lay down his life 
for the young master.” ; 

“* Very true; but that is because Murphy is 
the greatest fool of them all. Now, J like ‘ the 
young masther,’ as they call him, too, and would 
go as far to serve him, perhaps, as any of his 

r besotted idolaters; but then I like him for 
is own sake. He is a fine fellow, and might 
have gone far even in his own country at one 
time, only luck was against him. Now Murphy 
would admire him just the same if he were a 
miser or a coward, such as Louis was. By-the- 
bye”—here the speaker looked at his companion 
with great signiticance—‘‘do you know about 
Louis ?” 

‘*T think I have heard it said that he was 
dead,” said Robert; ‘‘ that is all.” 

* Ah, well; then that is enough. We are al- 
ready getting out of our reckoning. I promised 
to tell you something of my own life, which has 
nothing to do with Mr. Louis Kavanagh’s death, 
poor devil. My father was a squireen in Tip- 
perary, as his fathers had been before him for 
many a generation. It was very creditable of 
them to go on succeeding their ancestors so reg- 
ularly, and getting drunk in the same parlor with 
such assiduity ; but life of that sort was too re- 
spectable for me, and on the occasion of a certain 
domestic difficulty (we were both wrong, and very 
drunk), I cut the paternal cable, and ran away 
to sea. You ran away from home yourself, 
young fellow, did you not ?” 

** | did,” said Robert, gravely; ‘‘ but it was to 
avoid my step-father’s ill treatment.” 

‘* No apology is requisite to me, my lad,” said 
Maguire, frankly. ‘*I like a lad that runs away 
from home. What are ease and comfort at that 
age compared to independence ?” 

‘* Nay, pray do not imagine that I left them 
when I left my home,” explained Robert. “It 
was but a cottage, and my step-father but a 
gamekeeper.” 

“*'Then where did you learn your fine words 
and your good figuring ?” 

** At the village school. It seemed to me that 
learning was the only thing that could get me out 
of a condition that was very unpleasant, and so 
I worked hard at my books.” 

‘* Ah, that’s bad,” observed Mister Maguire, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ I don’t mind a young fellow’s 
learning to read and to write, and even a little 
arithmetic, which I have myself found useful at 
a pinch—but I am dead against books. ‘They 
disincline you to action. At this moment, in- 
stead of saying to yourself, ‘ Here is a man of 
spirit and experience, whose views must needs 
be worth something, and I'll follow his lead,’ you 
are wasting time in thinking about it. ‘ Will it 
be prudent to do so?’ is the idea that occurs to 
you, or even (if they taught you out of good 
books), ‘ Will it be right?’ Now it is one ex- 
cellent point in the character of our good friends 
below here that they never think.” 

Not a muscle of Mr. Maguire’s countenance 
moved, save those employed in the suction of 
his pipe. It was impossible to tell by the ex- 
pression of his face whether he was in jest or in 
earnest. ‘‘ However, let me go on with my 
story,” he continued. ‘‘I went to sea as a cab- 
in-boy, and in twelve years’ time—when I was 
seven-and-twenty—I found myself the captain of 
aship. It was bat a small one, indeed—a sloop 
called the Mermaid, with but very few hands on 
board, but I was proud enough of being her 
skipper. She was laden with oil from Barba- 
does, and we had not long left the place when 
we fell in with a strange sail. She showed no 
colors ; and as she drew nearer, I made her out 
to be a schooner, full of hands all in white shirts, 
and wich a whole tier of great guns. 
rg ‘Where does this sloop belong to?’ hailed 
she. ; 

‘*** To London,’ said I; ‘from Barbadoes.’ 

** “We know that,’ was the answer. ‘Send 
your master on board.’ 

** And a black flag flew up to her mast-head. 
That was thirty years ago, and yet I remem- 
ber that moment as clearly as though it hap- 
pened yesterday. One doesn’t fall into the 
hands of pirates every day. Notwithstanding 





my alarm, I felt it hard to keep my temper 





(which was always short) when the captain called 
out, as we were making the best haste we could 
in our little boat toward his ship, ‘ Pull faster, 
you speckled-shirted dogs’ (as though we would 
not have worn white ones, if we had known of his 
preference for them), ‘or I will drub you within 
an inch of your lives, and that inch too.’ But I 
knew better than to answer; for when your hand 
is in the lion’s mouth, says the proverb, get it out 
as easy as you can. Only I made up my mind 
that if the worst came to the worst, I would take 
that gentleman around the waist and jump into 
the sea with him, at any rate. 

*** And who are we, think you?’ said he, 
when I got upon deck. 

‘¢ ¢Sir,’ said I, ‘I believe you are gentlemen of 
fortune belonging to the sea.’ 

‘* Nay, there you lie,’ said he, ‘for, by ——, 
we are pirates,’ 

**For though, like most people in authority, 
he was inclined to give himself airs, this gentle- 
man was very plain spoken. He asked what I 
had on board my ship—warning me at the same 
time that a lie would cost me my life—and was 
very dissatisfied when I told him. It seemed to 
me, indeed, that the time had almost come for 
his taking that leap with me into the sea, the 
satisfaction of which I was fully resolved not 
to deny myself; but, fortunately for us both, it 
seemed he had not the absolute disposal of life 
and death in his own hands, but must needs con- 
sult the ship’s company. 

**In the mean time, I was sent down to his 
cabin to await the result of their deliberations. 
While there, one of his men came in, and with 
a friendly countenance, said, ‘So you don’t know 
me, Mr. Maguire?’ 

***No,’ said L; ‘I have not that pleasure.’ 

“*'Then he reminded me that he had served in 
the same ship with me five years ago, as likewise 
two others of his companions had. 

‘** We three wish you well,’ said he; ‘but it is 
unfortunate that the Mermaid has so little in 
her, which makes the others bitter against you. 
Now what we shall propose—since they are for 
shooting you—is to. make you one of ourselves ; 
for there is not a man on board of us who can 
keep accounts, which we know you can do. So 
I have come down to bid you have no hesitation, 
in case you get the chance of such an offer—not 
without risk to myself, let me tell you; but one 
should stand by an old shipmate.’ 

‘*T thanked him heartily, and said, what was 
very true, though piracy was not to my taste, a 
bullet through the head was much less so; and 
in the end it turned out as he had given me to 
hope. Iwas made purser of the Mother Carey, 
as their vessel was called, that very night, and 
shook hands with the captain upon it (instead 
of kissing them, as when the king gives you any 
thing),and with all the crew. Moreover, they 
brought in a huge bowl, made of solid silver, 
which held eight quarts of punch, and drank 
until sunrise to my new appointment—a most 
undesirable one, you are doubtless thinking, my 
friend, and so thought I at that time. With 
the exception of the three men that had saved 
my life, I had no desire to see any one of my 
present companions again, unless it should be 
at some place of execution; but one’s opinion 
changes upon many things in this world, and [ 
have been on board worse ships, and mated with 
worse crews than that of the Mother Carey.” 

** But how long were you on board of her, be- 
fore you had an opportunity of escape ?” 

“Well, really,” said Maguire, sucking slowly 
at his pipe, and regarding Robert with a sort of 
comical grimness, ‘‘I can’t quite say as to the 
opportunity of escape, but I was with the Mother 
Carey, or, at all events, with her chickens—for 
she went to the bottom the next cruise—for about 
twenty years. But there! it’s getting late, lad, 
and time to turn in, so I'll finish my yarn anoth- 
er time.” And with that he rose, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and with a nod at his pet- 
rified young companion, descended gravely into 
the steerage. 

Twenty years the companion of pirates! It 
was clear, even to the inexperience of Robert 
Chesney, that no man could be among such per- 
sons for such a length of time, and yet not of 
them. ‘‘Misther Maguire,” then, who enjoyed 
such respect below stairs and with Murphy, and 
who even associated on familiar terms with Mr. 
Denton himself, had been in his time ‘‘a gentle- 
man of fortune,” as he had delicately put it, ‘‘ be- 
longing to the sea!” ‘This was sufficiently as- 
tounding, of course, but it was not absolutely 
shocking to the feelings; for, in the first place, 
the whole story might be untrue—“‘only a yarn,” 
as the narrator himself had termed it, spun to 
beguile an idle hour, or to impose upon his own 
(Robert’s) credulity ; and secondly, if it was true 
(and indeed he believed it to be so), the circum- 
stance had happened so long ago, ‘and was so 
much out of the pale of ordinary experience, 
that it was robbed of its more offensive features. 
Piracy, as Robert understood, was a thing of the 
past; and this strange fellow-passenger of his 
must have been one of the very last of that now 
legendary race, whose hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them. ‘This 
Maguire (who, moreover, had some good points 
about him, or, at all events, points that were at- 
tractive) was, after all, to be regarded more as 
some marine monster, so rare that it is more an 
object of curiosity than of loathing or alarm ; or 
as some antediluvian animal, supposed to be ex- 
tinct, whom nobody would now wish to destroy, 
even if it still was a little dangerous, but would 
rather preserve and make much of, as a solitary 
specimen of what had once existed. 

What doubtless strengthened these liberal 
views in Robert, who was certainly not without 
good principles, was the powerful interest that 
the relation thus suddenly broken off had excited 
in him ; he wanted, it must be confessed, to hear 
the conclusion of the matter. Moreover, the 


confidence that had thus been reposed in him— 





for it' was reasonable to suppose that Maguire did 
not show every body this strange leaf of his own 
history—was a compliment to his good sense as 
well as his sense of honor. It was evidently 
not expected that he should tell this wonderful 
story all over the ship, as many lads of his age 
would have hastened to do. He did not see 
that what was a compliment to his prudence was 
paid at the expense of his sensitiveness to the 
claims of justice and authority; that it must also 
have not been expected that he would be so 
shocked at the revelation as to denounce the au- 
ther of it. He lay awake half the night thinking 
of the Mother Carey, and dreamed of a ‘‘ speck- 
led-shirted dog,” who was, however, in his sre 
but a retriever; and not until the morning—so 
wholly had the greater wonder absorbed the lese- 
er—did he remember what Maguire had told him 
of Kavanagh’s presence on board the Star of 
Erin, If that was true, it was only a few steps 
more of improbability to be surmounted to be- 
lieve the strange story his companion had told 
about himself. The greeting that Maguire gave 
him the next morning was more brief and com- 
monplace even than usual, being confined to a 
careless nod, so that at first Robert was inclined 
to think that the other had repented of his con- 
fidence of the previous evening. When noon 
had arrived without his receiving any communi- 
cation, he got very impatient, and even irritable, 
for it struck him that he had been made the vic- 
tim of a practical joke; but after dinner Mur- 
phy came to him with the information that Mr. 
Denton wished to see him on a matter of impor- 
tance. 

‘* He is better, then ?” observed Robert, care- 
ful not to exhibit his own state of expectation— 
for though it was certain that Murphy must know 
any secret connected with his young master that 
Maguire knew, he thought it well to show him- 
self worthy of the latter’s confidence, 

‘Yes, he’s better, but still in his berth; and 
the light hurts his eyes, so you must talk through 
the curtain.” 

When Robert knocked at the cabin door it 
was certainly a stronger and more healthy voice 
that bade him ‘‘come in” than he had expected 
to hear; and he found Mr. Denton, though still 
confined to bed, very different in appearance 
from what he had expected. Not only was he 
far from looking like a sick man but lately in 
extremis, but even better than when he had seen 
him in Herne Street. 

‘“¢ Sit down there, Robert,” said he, pointing 
to a seat beside his pillow, but separated from 
it by the curtain which was drawn round him, 
‘¢ and tell me about the boys.” 

Robert made his report; to which the other 
seemed to listen attentively, and then expressed 
his high approval of what he had done. 

‘¢ With Mr. Kavanagh away, and myself ill,” 
said he, frankly, ‘‘I don’t know how we should 
have got on without you. I hope you find your 
own position comfortable on board, as I am sure 
it deserves to be?” 

‘* Yes, thank you, Sir.” 

It seemed ungrateful to say to this kind old 
invalid, ‘‘ But the promise that you made to me 
has not been kept with respect to one thing— 
that Mr. Frank was to come with us.” 

‘*¢ And did you write home, as I told you, and 
bid your pretty sweetheart reply to you at Liv- 
erpool ?” 


‘© I wrote home, Sir, and got an answer,” re- 
plied Robert, a little stiffly. Mr. Denton was 
not his patron, and this light allusion to his Liz- 
zie seemed unjustifiable. Moreover, there was a 
movement of the curtain which suggested that 
his companion might be laughing at him—rath- 
er heartily for a sick man. 

“And what did the young woman say, Rob- 

** Well—she sent me but ill news, Sir; but such 
as it was, it only concerns myself and her. If 
Mr. Kavanagh had asked me, it would be dif- 
ferent, but you must excuse—” ; 

There was a chuckle from the bed ; the curtain 
was drawn suddenly back, and, to Robert’s in- 
tense astonishment, revealed Mr. Frank Kava- 
nagh himself, just as he had seen him on the 
morning after their adventure, except that he 
had a smoking-cap on his head, which he wore, 
perhaps, by way of night-cap! 

‘There goes my scalp,” cried he, flinging the 
gray wig, which had so long concealed his own 
curling locks, against the cabin wall, ‘‘and Mr. 
Denton with it, though, you see, he has kept his 
word with you, after all.” 

Robert took the hand that was extended to 
him in all sincerity; he was delighted to find 
himself once more face to face with his friendly 
patron ; but his prevailing idea was still that of 
astonishment at the means that had secured this 
incognito. 

**So you were Mr. Denton, were you, all 
along, Sir, and Mr. Wilson ‘as well ?” 

*Yes,” returned Kavanagh, gravely; the gay 
tone and the smiling look both vanished—swept 
away, as Robert judged, by the tender memory 
which the latter alias had evoked—‘‘ yes. There 
were reasons— political ones — why I lived in 
Herne Street under a feigned name.” 

** And when the police came on board, they 
never found you out neither! You should have 
seen them on deck, Sir, scrutinizing us all, and 
feeling the hair of our heads, though why they 
did that I can not imagine.” 

‘* Nor any one else, I should think,” said Kav- 
anagh, forcing a laugh: ‘‘they were not very 
sagacious, truly, but they were very civil. The 
inspector apologized for disturbing so confirmed 
an invalid as myself. But enough ofthat. I wish 
to know of your own affairs, Robert, What of 
your sweetheart, and her ill news? Can she not 
reconcile herself to your leaving her, and taking 
80 ae journey? Well, that is only to be ex- 


A sigh followed Kavanagh’s words: Robert 
felt even more certain than before that what had 
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so suddenly turned his impulsive patron’s mirth 
to melancholy was the remembrance of pretty 
** Miss Piss 

‘*No, Sir; it is worse than that ;” and he told 
him of the troubles which Lizzie’s letter had dis- 
closed to him. 

*¢ Well, well,” said Kavanagh, cheerfully, ‘‘we 
need not be afraid that a good-looking lad like 
you will be cut out by your step-father; but the 
poverty and the poaching .are real misfortunes. 
What a pity we could not have brought the 
whole family out with us!” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, Sir; that is what I had in my 
mind when we were at Liverpool,” answered 
Robert. ‘‘If I had known who you were, I 
think I should have plucked up courage to ask 

‘ou that great favor, notwithstanding all the ob- 
leotome" 

‘¢Tush, tush!” interrupted the other, kindly ; 
*¢ don’t talk of them. Without a treasurer and 
comptroller such as you have proved yourself to 
be, we could never have got on as we have. Even 
Murphy allows that. No, no; the debt is quite 
on the other side. As for your friends trying 
their luck in the New World, they can do that 
still; and it is much better that they should fol- 
low you, when you have got settled somewhere, 
than help to swell the number of our incapables, 
If money is wanting for their passage, I will let 
you have it—advance it out of your salary, if 
you are too proud to take it asa gift. There, 
there ; that is settled, so no more words about it.” 

It was no longer a wonder to Robert that 
**the boys” should have such reverence for their 
** young masther,” for he felt himself as though 
he could have laid down his life for his sake. It 
was not only gratitude which affected him ; there 
was an indescribable charm in Kavanagh’s tone 
and manner that was wholly removed from the 
lad’s experience, and almost seemed to him to 
belong to a superior being; it was not patron- 
age, and it was not friendship, but it had the 
grace of the one and the tenderness of the other. 

‘* Indeed, Sir, you overwhelm me with kind- 
ness,” was all he could answer; ‘‘ and I only 
hope I may show myself—” 

‘* Yes, yes, we shall always be good friends, 
Robert,” interrupted the other; ‘‘I am sure of 
that. And now about the boys—I mean my boys. 
Are they under the belief that I have forsaken 
them, or have they more faith than some people 
I could mention ?” 

‘** Well, Sir,” replied Robert, apologetically, 
** they are still too sick to be very urgent about 
any thing else, and besides, they don’t see why 
you should not step on board any day from some 
island or continent.” 

Kavanagh laughed, but there was a touch of 
pity in the tone in which he replied, ‘* Ah! yes, 
that is likely enough. They know nothing but 
what the priest tells them, poor fellows!” then 
added, still more gravely, ‘‘and perhaps the 
greatest proof of their simplicity is their belief in 
myself.” 

Here, somewhat to Robert’s relief—for Kava- 
nagh’s voice had sunk so low that his companion 
scarcely knew whether this last observation was 
intended for his ear or not—there was a knock 
at the cabin door, and Murphy entered, which 
put an end to further confidential talk. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE CLOUDS GATHER. 


THE next time Maguire met Robert his quick 
eye detected a difference in the lad’s expression. 

“ Ah!” said he, ‘‘ you have seen him, I per- 
ceive. Did I not tell you the truth ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered Robert. ‘‘But you 
must allow there was some cause for incredulity. 
Surely nothing could be more unlikely than the 
whole affair.” ‘ 

‘“*To you, perhaps not,” answered Maguire. 
‘** But as for me, I am too old to be astonished 
at any thing. Besides, I have seen a much 
stranger thing in the way of ‘keeping quiet’ on 
board ship.” 

‘‘Then that must have been on board the 
Mother Carey,” said Robert, smiling. 

‘* Well, lad, it was so.” He too smiled good- 
naturedly enough, for he saw that the lad was 
greedy to hear more of that adventure; and 
lighting his pipe, and sitting down under the 
bulwarks as before, proceeded to gratify him. 

‘*The story of my life would weary you, and, 
besides, some of its incidents might prove a trifle 
too strong for your stomach. But what we have 
just been saying reminds me of a curious circum- 
stance. While I was perforce a member of the 
pirate crew they met with some hard knocks, 
for it is not every ship that gives up to the black 

* flag without a tussle; and next to Captain Grim 
himself, as he was termed (for neither he nor his 
men were particular about preserving their real 
names), the greatest fire-eater among them was 
a -looking young fellow called Galley. He 
was not a general favorite, because he kept him- 
self to himself, and did not drink much; but his 
bravery made him respected. I well remember 
his resenting some innuendoes of the mate with 
respect to his sparing the punch in order that 
he might win at cards, one night, by throwing 
the whole bowl of liquor over him, and the duel 
that took place in consequence. When any of 
the crew quarreled it was not permitted to fight 
on board, but they were put out on the first land 
we came to, and there settled the matter with 
sword or pistol. ‘The way in which young Galley 
polished off the mate with the sharp steel in half 
a dozen cuts was a very pretty sight, nor have 
I ever seen a man of his age so dextrous with 
that weapon, Whenever we met a bigger ship 
than we liked the look of, and it was a question 
of flight or fight, he was always for fighting; 
and sometimes when we have been chatting to- 
gether, just as you and I are now, he would ex- 
press himself with respect to his own trade in the 
most truculent manner. Being only a sort of 





amateur myself, I was allowed to have my own 
opinion about. piracy, and I ventured to tell him 
that it seemed to me to be an unsatisfactory sort 
of life, especially as it had for the most part a 
noose of rope at the end of it. ‘ And quite right 
too,’ said he: ‘if it were not for hanging us 
pretty fellows, every cowardly scoundrel would 
turn pirate, and so infest the seas that men of 
courage would starve. The ocean would be 
crowded with rogues, like the land, and no mer- 
chant would dare venture out, so that our trade 
would no longer be worth the following.’ Well, 
when the Mother Carey came to grief, and her 
chickens were lodged in jail, previously to having 
their necks wrung, an appeal was made to the 
court on behalf of Galley such as astonished me 
more than if the honest fellow had played booty, 
and turned king’s evidence: his defense was that 
he was a young womar. And as one of the gen- 
tler sex, supposed to be incapable of piratical con- 
duct—and also being very good-looking—the 
judges acquitted her on that plea. And now you 
will easily understand, my friend, how the fact 
of Mr. Denton’s turning out to be Mr. Kavanagh 
does not appear to me so very extraordinary. 
You may think that one of us, at all events, was 
cognizant of Galley’s sex, for whose sake, per- 
haps, she might even have assumed the masculine 
garb; but this was certainly not so; and, indeed, 
the sixth article of our regulations (which were 
common, I believe, to all the fraternity) ran as 
follows: ‘ If any manis found carrying a woman 
to sea disguised, or even conniving at such an act, 
he shall suffer death.’” 

‘You had laws, then, it seems, like honest 
people ?” observed Robert. 

** Most certainly. We had Articles of War, 
some of which, at least, were as strictly observed 
as on board of a king’s ship, and to which every 
man had to subscribe; and I did so myself 
—though of course under compulsion. There 
were ten (if I remember right) in all. Number 
one established universal suffrage. Every man 
had an equal vote in affairs of moment ; an equal 
share of the fresh provisions and strong liquors, 
at any time seized, and might use them at pleas- 
ure, unless a scarcity (no uncommon thing with 
us) made it necessary to vote a retrenchment. 
Number two referred to public property, in which, 
if any man defrauded his companions, if it was 

t the worth of a dollar, he was marooned (that 
is, set on the first desolate island we might come 
to, with a gun and a few charges of powder and 
shot, and a bottle of water, to perish of starva- 
tion). If the robbery was only between one an- 
other, the offender had his ears and nose split, but 
was not marooned. ‘The third article was direct- 
ed against gambling, and was by no means scru- 
pulously observed. ‘The fourth commanded lights 
and to be extinguished at eight o'clock ; 
and if any of the crew after that hour were still 
inclined for drinking, they were to drink on the 
open deck. The fifth related to keeping the cut- 
lasses and pistols clean and fit for service, and 
was the most popular of all. The men were ex- 
travagantly nice in the beauty and richness of 
their weapons, and would give sometimes at an 
auction (at the mast) as much as forty pounds a 
pair for pistols, which they wore in time of serv- 
ice slung over their shoulders, and adorned with 
ribbons. ‘The sixth article I have already quoted. 
The seventh decreed death to any man who should 
desert the ship or his quarters in battle. The 
eighth was to arrange quarrels. Zhere was to 
be no striking on board, but (as I have said) at 
the nearest convenient spot the disputants were 
landed, and placed back to back at twenty paces. 
At the word of command they turned and fired 
immediately, or else the piece was knocked out of 
their hands. Then, if both missed, they came to 
their cutlasses, and who drew first blood was held 
the victor. The ninth enacted that no man 
should talk of breaking up their way of living 
until each had cleared a thousand pounds. But 
if any man should lose a limb or become a crip- 
ple in the public service, he was to have eight 
hundred dollars out of the common stock, and for 
lesser hurts proportionally. ‘The tenth and last 
article provided the captain and quartermaster 
should receive two shares of a prize, the master, 
boatswain, and gunner one share and a half, 
and other officers one and a quarter.” 

‘Then there were persons in authority as well 
as laws among you ?” remarked Robert, not for- 
getful of Mr. Maguire’s anarchical opinions of 
the previous night. 

‘*Yes, there were; nor do I deny that such 
institutions are necessary. Nevertheless, so far 
as government was concerned, the Mother Carey 
was, I contend, a model vessel; nay, there is no 
doubt, looking at the matter as a commercial 
speculation, that, with ordinary prudence, any 
man on board might have made his thousand 
pounds twice over! The law against drunken- 
ness, however, and gambling was almost a dead 
letter ; and the captain, as you may judge from 
my own case, was unnecessarily brutal.” 

“* Was he cruel to others as well as yourself, 
then ?” inquired Robert. 

“Yes, indeed. I have known him make a 
poor skipper, in whose cargo he was disappoint- 
ed, eat his own ears with pepper and salt! He 
had not the head-piece for a captain ; and that is 
what I complain of in other societies, that men 
who are altogether unfit for it are trusted with 
authority.” : 

Robert was too horrified with the incident of 
the skipper’s ears to pay much attention to this 
philosophical observation ; but it did not escape 
him that Mr. Maguire was very charitable in his 
views with respect to piracy, and seemed inex- 
plicably desirous to make his listener a convert 
to them. At that time, however, he did not 
think very seriously of the matter. Mr. Ma- 
guire still appeared to him in the light of a dusus 
nature—a being to excite wonder rather than 
apprehension. He did not reflect that repre- 
sentations of exciting adventures and wealth 
easily come by, although they had no influence 








upon himself, might have their weight with more 
ignorant and impulsive hearers; that the spark 
which falls innocuous on the hearth-rug will set a 
heap of shavings in a blaze. 

** You think, then, that if you had had a wise 
man instead of a brute for captain, you would 
have made an excellent speculation of the Moth- 
er Carey,” observed Robert, dryly, ‘‘and that 
each of the crew might have retired from busi- 
ness upon a handsome fortune ?” 

** Yes, I do,” said Maguire, boldly. ‘‘ If I had 
not been an ass at that time, I might now my- 
self be a rich man, for that matter.” 

‘*'They gave you a share of their gains, then, 
though you were but an amateur ?” 

**Of course they did: why the deuce should 
they not ?” answered the other, so naively, and 
even indignantly, that Robert refrained from 
putting the inquiry that had suggested itself, as 
to how Mr. Maguire had reconciled it to his con- 
science to partake of such ill-got spoil. ‘‘ Yes, 
I could have made my fortune,” continued he, 
‘had I had the head on my shoulders which I 
carry now; while Captain Grim, drunkard and 
gambler as he was, used to boast of his twenty 
thousand pounds laid up in some place, which 
he was wont to say ‘only himself and the devil 
knew of; and the longest liver should take all.’ 
His weakness was drink,” continued Mr. Ma- 
guire, in a deprecating tone, “‘under the in- 
fluence of which he became just what all men in 
authority become who have no right to their 
high places—tyrannical. I shall never forget 
his firing a brace of pistols right and left under 
the dinner-table one night among us all, ‘in or- 
der,’ as he explained, ‘that we should not for- 
get who he was.’ We fined him eight hundred 
dollars, however, for breaking the mate’s leg 
with one of the bullets, so that it was an expen- 
sive shot.” 

‘¢Then it must have been rather dangerous 
work to be even purser on board the Mother 
Carey ?” remarked Robert. 

‘*Oh, that was nothing,” answered Maguire, 
coolly. ‘* I’ve—that is, I have known a man on 
board that ship to stand in the powder-magazine 
during an action in which we were likely to get 
the worst of it, torch in hand, with orders from the 
captain to send all to blazes in case things went 
the wrong way.—But here’s one of your sheep 
from the steerage in search of his shepherd.” And 
leaving Robert with one of his many charges, who 
happened to come up at that moment to make 
some complaint respecting rations—he had for- 
gotten for the tenth time to bring his pannikin 
and other utensils on deck to receive them, and 
the steward had poured rice, oatmeal, and flour, 
pease, sugar, and tea, into one paper bag, in a 
rage—Mr. Maguire sauntered away. It struck 
Robert that he was glad to do so; that he had 
spoken rather more freely than he had intended 
to do respecting his own share in the proceed- 
ings of the crew of the Mother Carey, and this 
idea was strengthened by the fact that he made 
no further allusion to that vessel of his own ac- 
cord, and was chary of doing so even when in- 
terrogated concerning her. 

The Star of Erin pursued her voyage, upon the 
whole, most favorably; there were storms and 
calms, of course, but for the most part she had 
fine weather, and there was little to complain of 
save the tediousness inseparable from life on ship- 
board. Notwithstanding what has been sung of 
it, this is a very prosaic state of existence: on 
sea one day is more like another than it can pos- 
sibly be on shore, even in the most unvarying of 
households. ‘The smallest details assume a gi- 
gantic importance. The sight of a shoal of por- 
poises, the catching of a shark, the speaking with 
another ship, are events to be remembered, be- 
cause they are the only ones. The sunsets of the 
tropics are gorgeous, but there are times when 
the sun is not setting, and, to say the truth, ‘the 
boys” did not, as a general rule, appreciate it even 
when it did. Some of the women made them- 
selves useful in cooking and mending and wash- 
ing clothes; but the men did nothing; when 
they were not listening to Mr. Maguire’s yarns, 
of which they were very greedy, they lay on deck 
and slept all day, then went below and slept 
again—a mode of existence which suited them 
very well. Robert had his duties, such as they 
were, to occupy him; he borrowed a few books 
from the captain, of whom he was a great favor- 
ite, and devoured them word by word; and had 
always by him a letter for Lizzie, ready for any 
homeward-bound vessel that might volunteer to 
be their ocean postman. But the time hung 
heavily on his hands. How differently would it 
have passed (thought he) if he could have had 
Lizzie for a fellow-passenger! how differently 
it would pass when she had once joined him in 
the Under-world! His letters were full of that 
bright prospect, we may be sure. 

When they had been about two months at 
sea an incident happened to vary the monotony 
of their existence. Mr. Kavanagh emerged from 
his cabin in his own proper character. The en- 
thusiasm among the tenants of the steerage was 
immense, yet not so great as it would have been 
had his presence on board been unsuspected : 
one by one ‘‘ the boys”—that is, his own Tip- 
perary boys—had been of late admitted into the 
secret, and these had told the rest. But, even 
as it was, the turmoil and excitement were some- 
thing startling. There was not only joy that the 
young master was among them; there was also 
triumph because a victory had been obtained 
over the law. The crew, indeed, were compara- 
tively indifferent about the matter, but they 
formed but a small portion of the population of 
the Star of Erin. The captain, as Robert could 
not but remark, not only did not share in these 
manifestations of delight, but showed some signs 
of displeasure. This might be accounted for by 
the fact that he had been imposed upon—used as 
a cat’s-paw by Kavanagh—for it seemed he had 
himself been ignorant hitherto of the identity 
of that gentleman with Denton; but, at all 





events, so it was. The steerage passengers were 
exceedingly uproarious that night, having had 
liquor supplied them by Murphy; and Robert 
remained on deck until a late hour, in case his 
services might be required among them. While 
thus keeping voluntary watch, the captain came 
up and spoke with him on the matter, and his 
manner seemed uneasy; they both agreed that 
to give liquor in such abundance to so excitable 
a throng was most injudicious: it might have 
been fancy, but, in the moonlight, Robert caught 
sight of something gleaming in the captain’s 
breast pocket which looked very like the butt 
of a revolver. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


HY did they say she was so changed? In 

the corpse we love, it is the likeness we 
see—it is the likeness, which makes itself felt 
the more keenly because something else was 
and is not. 





Well, well, my boy, if good luck knocks at your 
door, don’t you put your head out at window and 
tell it to be gone about its business, that’s all. 


You must learn to deal with odd and even in 
life, as well as in figures. 





A man about town might perhaps consider 
that these influences (of the country) were not to 
be felt out of a child’s story-book ; but when you 
are among the fields and hedge-rows it is impos- 
sible to maintain a consistent superiority to sim- 
ple natural pleasures. 





It’s good to live only a moment at a time, as 
I’ve read in one of Mr. Wesley’s books. It isn’t 
for you and me to lay plans; we’ve nothing to 
do but to obey and to trust. 





It is a vain thought to flee from the work that 
God appoints us, for the sake of finding a greater 
blessing to our own souls, as if we could choose 
for ourselves where we shall find the fullness of 
the Divine Presence, instead of seeking it where 
alone it is to be found, in loving obedience. 





Poor dog! I’ve a strange feeling about the 
dumb things as if they wanted to speak, and it 
was a trouble to ’em because they couldn’t. I 
can’t help being sorry for the dogs always, though 
perhaps there’s no need. But they may well have 
more in them than they know how to make us 
understand, for we can’t say half what we feel, 
with all our words. 





THE LAST LEVEE OF 
NAPOLEON III. 


**“{7OU will know it by its gold gates,” said a 

laborer, as I asked the way to Camden 
Place about nine o’clock on the morning of Jan- 
uary 14. A surer index was the tricolor flag, 
drooping half-mast high above the little lodge. 
I entered the gold gates, and while I waited in 
the lodge a Frenchman in dingy black came in, 
who saluted me as a fellow-mourner, and signed 
his name in the visitors’ book, M , Avocat. 
M. Pietri would see me if I would go to the house. 
So I walked down the avenue, and opening the 
central door, stood in a carved oak vestibule cut 
off from the hall by a black curtain. The scene 
of the lying in state was not yet set behind that 
black drop curtain. I could hear subdued voices. 
It parted a little, and a Sister of Mercy passed 
out. ‘*Ma sceur, where is M. Pietri?” She 
could not tell. Then it bulged out with an 
elbow, which I touched, repeating my question. 
A workman’s face appeared, who took me for a 
foreigner, and wasted no words on me. At last 
enters the tall footman of the Emperor, in black 
even to the epaulets, who took my card. Then 
M. Pietri himself. ‘‘If I could come again in 
three-quarters of an hour, preparations would be 
complete.” I went to the ‘‘ Tiger’s Head” and 
breakfasted, to fortify myself against my inter- 
view with the dead. The landlady told me with 
much pride that Prince Teck had lunched there 
the day before. Then I hurried to the Catholic 
chapel, and thinking to make its incumbent my 
ally, called upon him. The reverend gentleman 
answered my ring in person, and eying me 
askance, sighed, ** Why has the sergeant not sent 
me down those policemen?” He was already 
tired of such intruders as myself. But I made 
my peace with him, met the sergeant, and told 
him to send down the men. At the lodge-gates 
I found that M. Pietri had already sent for me. 
‘¢Dépéchez-vous,” said an impatient Frenchman, 
interrupting something I hadtosay. So I stood 
again before the black curtain, and was led into 
a small room filled with French gentlemen. All 
wore white neck-ties and dress-coats. Most were 
decorated—some with the cross at the button- 
hole; some with the ribbon around the neck; 
others with the broad sash. I knew that I stood 
among such men as Fleury, Rouher, the Duc 
de Gramont, Canrobert, and as I sat mute in a 
corner I puzzled to guess which was which. I 
was beckoned away; so taking book and pencil, 
and following my guide down the black-draped 
passage, sombre as the valley of the shadow of 
death, I was ushered into the Chapelle Ardente. 
There was the coffin and the dead Emperor! [I 
listened but abstractedly to whispered instruc- 
tions. I was told to be quick, then left alone. 
That right hand folded over the left, and clasp- 
ing white gloves—there are no traces of death 
there: the single rings on the third and last 
fingers; a crucifix and withered flower within 
reach of the hand, could it but move. Dare I 
stoop over the coffin to ses what expression lin- 
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gers in that thin, waxen face? The atmosphere 
seems faint and hot. Even those huge wreaths 
of violets can not perfume it. That ‘‘ N,” writ- 
ten in immortelles—mark that. Two priests 
glide in. One sprinkles holy-water toward the 
body, and each passes to a priedieu at the head 

the coffin. The light just glances on the rims 
of those medals. The coffin lined with what 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


one of the candles. Some one brings in fresh 
rose-buds and kneels to lay them at the foot' of 
the coffin. The curtain moves again. A figure 
stands in its shadow. A fold of the amber satin 
is out of place; he goes forward to arrange it. 
Thus I make my rapid sketches. One last look, 
and I sign that I have done. I join again that 
company of French celebrities. Paris papers 


the Duke of Edinburgh drive up. We move to 
the door, and ina room opposite’ stands the 
figure of Prince Napoleon, so marvelously like 
the first Emperor. The broad upright forehead, 
those deep sunken eyes piercing the sharp-cut 
overhanging brow, the short upper lip, and 
square prodigious chin. The empire might well 
live again in him who seems the Emperor alive 
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water, or throw sprigs of box toward the coffin, 
cross themselves, and go away. -A policeman 
stands behind, who, versed in French, says al- 
ternately, ‘ Pass on, ladies and gentlemen,” and 
‘*Passez, s'il vous plait.” Then the public in 
continuous stream flows in down that black chan- 
nel from door to door. The Emperor holds his 
last levée. 
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seems amber satin; pall, purple velvet; gold 
fringe and tassels hanging from the top, the 
crown and *‘N” in gold upon it; broad amber 
edge to the pall; the crown and ‘‘N” repeated 
on the wall six times; the ceiling the tricolor. 
That old priest looks. up from his prayers, and 
seems to start at seeing me there. This one 
gets up and holds his book close to the flare of 


with broad mourning border have just come in. 
Some one is reading an Imperialist article. It 
avers that the empire is not dead, but lives anew 
in the person of the young Prince Imperial, 
Napoleon IV., in whose ears no one can din 
**Sedan, Sedan.” The listeners murmur ap- 
plause with tearful eyes. I raise a corner of the 
drawn blind, and see the Prince of Wales and 
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again. He comes out with the Prince Imperial. 

The poor boy, delicate and slight in figure, bows 
and shakes hands with some of his father’s court- 
iers. They move to the Chapelle Ardente, Prince 
Napoleon darting a glance of fire at some En- 
glishman who brushes his shoulder. Ladies in 
deep crape follow them, stop for a moment by 
the cord that parts off the chapelle, sprinkle holy- 
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THE LAST LEVEE—INSIDE THE CHAPELLE ARDENTE AT CHISELHURST, JANUARY 14, 1873, AT THE LYING IN STATE OF NAPOLEON Iil. 
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Outside is a little gate to which we crowd for 
egress, But two policemen are listening with 
vacant smile to a torrent of French, which they 
take to mean that the gate must be closed. Near 
by is a table where the throng of visitors are 
signing names, two French gentlemen handing 
the pens, Leaving this record of their sympathy, 
they are content to go, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
The Emperor’s Funeral.—James Hannay.—Lord 
Lytton. 


tie Emperor of the French, after lying in 
state last Thursday, and ‘‘ receiving” in that 
sad fashion some 20,000 persons—his last levee 
—was buried yesterday in the little chapel at 
Chiselhurst, but not in British soil. M. Eugene 
Delessert, his former secretary, brought a chest 
full of the earth he had last trodden when at the 
Tuileries to be placed around his coffin. All the 
chief Imperialists came over from France to pay 
him the tribute of their presence, and it is com- 
puted that no less than 2000 of his fellow-coun- 
trymen accompanied the coffin—studded with 
the golden bees that are the badges of his race 
—to its resting-place. A poet of his own na- 
tion, and if not a statesman, one of whom it was 
truly said that ‘“‘he leaped on the revolution in 
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NAPOLEON III. AND HIS FAMILY AT CHISELHURST—A REMINISCENCE. 


its hour of might, and tamed it,” in writing of 
Napoleon I., thus finely sings: 


“Ne crains pas cependant, ombre encore inquiéte, 
ue je vienne outrager ta majesté. muette. 
on. La lyre aux tombeaux n’a jamais insulté; 
La mort fut de tout temps l’asile de la gloire ; 
Rien ne doit jusqu’ici yer 7 une mémoire; 
Rien—excepté a vérité. a 


* * 

C'est le dieu qui regne, et qui couronne; 
C'est le dieu qui punit; c’est le dieu qui pardonne: 
Pour les héros et nous il a des lois divers. 
Parle-lui sans effroi, lui seul peut le comprendre; 
L’esclave et le tyran ont tous un compte & rendre, 

L’un du sceptre, autre des fers. 
Son cercueil est fermé; Dieu I’a jugé: Silence! 
Son crime et ses exploits pesent dans la balance, 
Que des faibles mortels la main n’y touche plus.” 


Let us be taught by Lamartine, and say nothing 
of this dead man; nay, not even the truth—la 
vérité—unless it be designed in imitation of him 
once more to raise up an empire upon the ruins 
of public virtue. Of all that took place at Chis- 
elhurst nothing is to be reprehended except that 





loyal outburst of Vive Napoléon IV., which sa- 
luted the Prince Imperial from his 2000 would- 
be subjects. The world desires no more of that 
empire which, while protesting that it was La 
Paix, was, as the witty courtier put it, in fact 
L’Epée. It came like the Gospel in that partic- 
ular, and in that only, not to preach peace, but 
the sword. 

The Imperialists, perhaps feeling that their 
best card is now played, and anxious in their 
weakness to conciliate all that are not absolutely 
their declared enemies, have become very demon- 
strative in their gratitude toward England for its 
hospitality to the exile of Chiselhurst. The Paris 
paper, L’ Ordre, which describes to-day the Em- 
peror’s obsequies, is printed in English out of 
compliment to that land which has ever been 
‘* the refuge of fallen greatness.” We have not 
been much accustomed to such compliments from 
our neighbors across the Channel—the last remark 
upon our national hospitality having been a ve- 





hement remonstrance from the Imperialists them- 
selves against our practice of ‘‘ welcoming ban- 
dits”—%. e., Frenchmen professing politics of a 
different stamp from themselves, ‘‘ Thanks be 
to the Queen,” goes on L’ Ordre to say—‘‘ noble 
sovereign, our once respected guest...... who, in 
the considerations shown by her to the Emperor 
and Empress in their misfortune, shows she is 
still mindful of the acclamations and of the hon- 
ors of Versailles. Thanks to the great English 
people, once and long our redoubtable enemy, 
to-day our,ally in works of peace and progress, 
but ever our model and our master, by the senti- 
ment of order and the inspiration of patriotism.” 
This admirable publication has discovered that 
our aristocracy is celebrated for its ‘‘lofty spirit 
and calm energy,” our middle classes for ‘‘ a fe- 
verish ardor for industry and commerce,” our 
politicians for ‘‘an animation that almost rises to 
turbulence,” and our newspaper-writers, ‘* while 
proud, determined, and impassioned as all the 
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“ God bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet ; 
God bless the navy; bless the Princess Charlotte!” 


But if it hopes by so much blessing to create an 

in this country, it must be very 
sanguine in Even as it is, people are ask- 
ing one another whether a little too much stir 
has not been already made concerning the Em- 
peror’s decease; and it has been wittily replied, 
**Why so? If the French give way to tears 
(Thiers), why should not we?” 

James Hannay, sometimes called — though 
Heaven knows why, save that he had a very 
rough side to his tongue—‘‘the satirist,” is 
dead, Though the literary promise held out 
by his first novel, Singleton Fontenoy, was nev- 
er realized, he was doubtless a clever fellow; but 
he belonged to that Bohemian class of writers 
who, in this country at least, rarely succeed in 
making their mark in literature. Without being 
a scholar, he made most of his classical attain- 
ments, and was well read in antiquarian and his- 
torical lore. He especially prided himself upon 
his descent—which, I believe, was respectable 
enongh—and would surprise occasional acquaint- 
ances by after-dinner eulogies on his native Gal- 
loway. I was once spectator of what the vulgar 
call ‘¢a rough and tumble” between him and an- 
other littérateur upon this vital subject of ances- 
try, which afforded me great amusement. At 
first Hannay got the worst of it, since being on 
his hobby, the position placed him at a disadvan- 
tage in the way of ridicule; but in the end he 
was triumphant. His opponent had gone so far 
as to deny the existence of Galloway—which, in- 
deed, is so far true that the district is now called 
by another name—and affirmed that if it did ex- 
ist, it was famous for nothing but a very inferior 
breed of ponies. 

*¢ Ponies, Sir? Let me tell you, you stupid 
ignoramus, it has produced the Hannays. And 
there was never yet an illustrious deed done in 
this country but that a Hannay was at the bottom 
of it.” 

*¢ He was not at the top of it, that’s certain,” 
replied the other. ‘‘Go away with your Gallo- 
way! The claims of literature are vastly higher 
than those of mere ‘family ;’ and let me tell you, 
Sir” (for this disputant had also been dining), 
**that I am myself connected by blood with the 
great Joseph Addison.” 

** Very likely,” retorted Hannay. 
ber that he left one idiot daughter.” 

It seems as though my gossip to-day must 
needs be of the dead, for I just hear by telegram 
that a great name in literature has gone to ‘‘ join 
the majority” in the person of Lord Lytton. The 
world of readers never took to him under that 
title: to them he was always Lytton Bulwer, 
and will remain so. He died yesterday (January 
18) at Torquay, where of late years he has passed 
his winters, at the age of sixty-eight. To most 
of us he will have seemed older, since for length 
of service in his calling there has been no such 
veteran as he. His first book (/shmael, an Ori- 
ental tale) appeared in 1820, when he was but 
fifteen years of age, and his busy fingers were 
eng on a new novel when death arrested 
them. His great ‘‘success” was achieved in 
Pelham; and in this respect of finding the ball 
at his feet so early—at twenty-two!—there has 
been probably no other example in our profes- 
sion, save that of Dickens. Unlike Pickwick, 
however, Pedham is now unread, if not unread- 
able, The same may be said, with more or less 
truth, of the stream of fashionable novels that 
succeeded it from Bulwer’s pen; but later in life 
he adopted a new style (though derived from 
that of Sterne), and, as the author of the Cax- 
tons, may be said to have acquired a second 
reputation. There have been few novelists who 
have enjoyed such a popularity as Lytton Bulwer 
did in youth: there have been none who have 
seen it die out, and yet reillumed it again as he 
did. As a dramatist he was more permanently 
successful, The Lady of Lyons, produced nearly 
forty years ago, is still a stock piece on the stage, 
and Money has been drawing better houses dur- 
ing this last season than any other play (save 
one) in London. As an epic poet, too, Bulwer 
was more than respectable, though the ridiculous 
vanity which caused him to attack Tennyson in 
the New Timon (and which drew forth from the 
laureate those famous lines in Punch) will be re- 
membered perhaps longer than the poem itself. 
Like Disraeli, Bulwer began life as a radical, 
and grew to be a bigoted Tory, and this circum- 
stance, while it attracted Swelldom to his books, 
may—joined with their fashionable and artificial 
style—have rendered them less acceptable to the 
general public. At all events, the latter enjoyed 
Thackeray's gibes at him as much as they did 
Tennyson’s rhymes, till the Caxtons redeemed 
him in our eyes. He repaid them scorn for 
scorn; and I remember to have heard him sa 
at a private table, on the occasion of Garibaldi’s 
triumphant reception in London, that “the ex- 
cessive stupidity of that man was quite enough 
to account for his popularity.” 

His sympathies were indeed by no means nat- 
urally ‘* popular,” though through the influence 
of his friend Dickens (whom he owned to be his 
master, and always spoke of with the most gen- 
erous warmth) they were sometimes turned in 
that direction. With him he established the 
Guild of Literature and Art, and the buildings 
destined for decayed veterans of the army of 
men of letters were erected at Stevenage, close 
to Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s country-seat in 
Hertfordshire. On the occasion of their in- 
auguration his lordship gave a splendid féte, to 
which all the “literary men” of London—a wide 
term, which includes some very y queer people, as 
you may imagine—were invited to meet the 
gentry of “the county.” His object was, per- 


** Tremem- 





haps, to accustom the latter to the manners and 
appearance of the expected “‘ veterans,” however 
eccentric they might prove to be; but the two 
parties did not get on together very harmonious- 
ly. Never shall I forget a youthful ‘‘ ground- 
swell” (I thank your Harper’s Weekly for teach- 
ing me that word), with a glass in his eye and a 
drawl in his tone, remarking to a friend of mine, 
as we stood on the terrace watching the metro- 
politan literati, that he had seen nothing like it 
**since the Foresters’ féte.”* . To this hour, I 
believe, the guild houses are unoccupied, not by 
reason of that social fiasco, but simply because a 
town man of letters clings to the society to which 
he has been accustomed, and is not to be trans- 
planted into the country, no matter what his 
needs, except by violence: the Arcadian and 
the Burlington Arcadian (in our Piccadilly, you 
know) are irreconcilable types. Lord Lytton 
meant it well, but I think that experience de- 
terred him from pursuing the path of public be- 
nevolence; and from first to last he has been 
the spokesman of the ‘‘ upper ten.” If few men 
have written so well, none—who can be called 
writers—have occasionally written so badly, as 
will be acknowledged by all who have “‘ sat out” 
The Rightful Heir. He was a great artist, but 
I am much mistaken if posterity will give him 
the title of a great genius. 
R. Kemsze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


bees the first annual report of the Belle- 
vue Hospital Visiting Committee we gather 
some interesting facts. It is about a year since 
a number of benevolent ladies organized a socie- 
ty for the purpose of visiting Bellevue Hospital 
in the hope of bringing about some much-needed 
reforms. The wards were freely thrown open to 
the fifty-three members of the association, who 
have regularly visited the hospital every week. 
There are twenty-nine wards, and the average 
number of patients is eight hundred. Investi- 
— revealed many defective arrangements, 

aving an injurious influence upon both the 
moral and physical condition of the patients. 
Without entering into minute details, it may 
be mentioned that there was special need of 
reform in the matter of clean bedding and cloth- 
ing, and in the preparation of food. Moreover, 
thesystem of nursing was exceedingly poor. Not 
only was there an insufficient number of nurses, 
but in general they were utterly unfitted for 
their work. In some cases they were criminals 
from Blackwell’s Island, who had been convict- 
ed of drunkenness or some worse crime, a “‘ten- 
days prisoner” being frequently sent to be an as- 
sistant to the regular nurses. 

The result of the year’s labor has been most 
satisfactory: reforms have been effected in both 
laundry and kitchen, resulting in clean sheets 
and comfortable hot dinners. A “special diet’ 
kitchen has been built, and a cook appointed to 
it. An increased allowance of towels and basins, 
brushes and combs, has been provided by the 
warden, and a more plentiful supply o r- 
ments for the sick. The visitors, sate | at 
per at prnage oe system of —— is unsuitable, ap- 
plied to the Commissioners of Charities for leave 
to establish a school for the training of nurses 
at Bellevue. This permission has been cordially 
— and the preliminary steps have been 

en for the establishment of such a school, 
on a plan similar to those which have proved so 
successful in England. In this school it is pro- 
posed to train nurses for all the public institu- 
tions of New York, as well as for private nurs- 
ing. This is the most important work before 
the association during the coming year; and it 
is hoped that by next autumn there will be a 
sufficient number of well-trained nurses to sup- 
ply all the wards in Bellevue Hospital. 





Reports come from Calcutta of a terrible 
earthquake which has occurred at Lehree, in 
British India. The disaster overtook the city 
suddenly, so that escape was impossible. Hun- 
dreds of dwellings were laid in ruins, and it is 
estimated that upward of five hundred persons 
have perished. 





An old question, which has been worn thread- 
bare by repeated discussions, has turned up again. 
An anxious individual asks the New York Com- 
mercial if it really believes ‘‘that a woman could 
endure a college course of study.”?> The Com- 
mercial gives this comprehensive and sarcastic 
reply, ‘“ We believe that 2 woman who could 
endure the society of the average young man 
of the period could endure any thing.” 





Santa Barbara boasts of an apple-tree which 
bears three crops a year, having always on its 
branches ripe apples, half-grown apples, and 
blossoms. 





Asad story is that of the wom, pee ship North- 
Sleet, freighted with four hundred and twelve pas- 
sengers, all of whom, save eighty-five persons, 
were recently lost in the English Channel. The 
ship was bound for Australia. When off Dun- 

eness—a jutting promontory on the coast of 
Kent—the Northfleet was run into by the Span- 
ish steam-ship Murillo, and sunk. The Murillo 
kept on her course, giving no heed to the 
cries for help coming from the sinking ves- 
sel. It now appears from testimony given by 
passengers of the Murillo before the British con- 
sul at Cadiz that the captain and crew of the 
Spanish ship knew that some unfortunate vessel 
had been struck, but did not make the slightest 
effort to render assistance. Such inhumanity is 
beyond conception. 

A new method is suggested for growing winter 
hyacinths. The bulbs are bedded in in- 
cisions made in large sponges, the latter closed 
over and around the bulbs, and then placed in 
appropriately shaped vases. Water moderately 
warmed is poured into the vase until it reaches 
about midway the height of the sponge. The 
bulbs will sprout in two or three days, and con- 
tinue to thrive until the flowers come out, which 





* “The Foresters” are a benefit club, numbering 
some millions of our lower classes, who once a year 
swarm out for a holiday in the country, and enjoy it 
without me repose of manner that “‘ stamps the caste 

ore, 
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are said to be of “unusually 1 size and per- 
fect form.’’ The sponge may be hidden after 
the first week or two by sowing rape-seed upon 
it, the resultant growth completely covering it 
with moss-like vegetation. From its porous 
and warm nature the sponge seems well adapted 
to the regi ea and dilute fertilizing material 
might, it would appear, be added to aid the 
quick development of the plants. 





Humanity to animals has taken a new form in 
Paris. An optician of that city, who believes 
animals suffer from near-sightedness as well as 
pes le, and who believes also in relieving them 

as just taken out a patent for spectacles ada ted 
for horses. A tabby cat wearing a pair of blue 
spectacles sits in the window of this whimsical 
humanitarian’s house. Probably tabby’s eyes 
are weak. 

January, 1873, departed with a “cold snap;” 
every body felt it to be, like every other “‘ cold 
snap,’”’ the most severe of the season. Ther- 
mometers in all sections ran down to avery low 
figure, as the following records of January 30 














will show: 
Towns and Cities. Below Zero. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 26 
Rhinebec lb Beawnes 
Amenia, N. Y.......... 87 | Provid 
Hudson, N. Y......... 29 | 1 
penta gy gy vevesss 4 
yracuse, N. Y.,...... 
Buffalo, N. ¥.......... 8 
Wilkesbarre, Pa....... 25 
Scranton, Pa..... Pe 
Harrisburg, Pa........ 14 
Reading, Pa........... 80 | Frederick, Md......... 19 
Mauch Chunik, Pa..::: 34 | Baltimore, Md......... 4 
Washington, D.C..... 1 | Glen Cove, L.I......:. 22 
New Haven, Conn..... 26 


In New York the thermometer marked one de- 
gree above zero at five o’clock in the morning, 
and the average temperature during the day was 
nine and one-eighth degrees. 





Not long since a seamstress was arrested in 
Brooklyn for pawning clothing which she had 
en home to make. Investigation showed 
that she had been making garments at starva- 
tion prices—seventeen cents for four pairs of 
trowsers, fifty cents for twelve pairs of drawers, 
and twenty-five for six shirts. Because the 
seamstress was not able to complete all of the 
work as soon as she agreed to, her employer—a 
New York woman—refused to pay her, and she 
pawned some articles to keep her family from 
starving. Such heartlessness needs no com- 
ment. But there are many women who are 
thoughtless and careless in regard to paying 
promptly for work done for them. Many seam- 
stresses sew for their daily bread, and absolute- 
ly need the money they earn a It is 
not only unjust but dishonest to withhold it; 
and those who do it, even from carelessness, 
are often the direct causes not only of suffering, 
but of crime. 





There is true wisdom in these words from 
Henry Ward Beecher : 


d e5| bread and tea and coffee 
saying, ‘ t a 
an 
that takes 


— parts of the true Gospel. Which shall come 
rst you must determine wisely. 


are in ci: 

be tase td puconal spupetay od bat if 
o rayer; bu 

sons are ied pg non oat of life, the Pret 

ministration should be that of outward mercy and 

succor, and afterward should come the ministration 

of religious truth in its various applications.” 





Louis Napoleon was not destitute of courage 
and gallantry. A story is told of him at the age 
of twenty. One day in midwinter, when he was 
walking on the banks of the Rhine with his cous- 
ins the Princesses Josephine and Marie, the 
conversation turned on the chivalry of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Oneof the ladies, et 
of olden times, professed to believe that French 

allantry had yee me Napoleon asserted 
fhe contrary. hile talking they arrived at a 
spot where the Necker fallsintothe Rhine. The 
sea at the confluence of these waters is always 
rough, and in winter especially dangerous. A 
violent gust of wind at the moment detached a 
flower from the bouquet of the ae gr 

‘* What an excellent opportunity for an ancient 
chevalier,” said the young girl, saucily, pointing 
to the flower, which, carried off by a rapid cur- 
rent, had already almost disappeared in the 
whirlpool caused by the meeting of the two riv- 
ers. 

“ Ah, my cousin,” cried Napoleon “this is a 
challenge. Well, i accept it.” And in a mo- 
ment he leaped into the river and was diving 
manfully after the truant blossom. The prin- 
cess, her mother, and the attendants were pet- 
rified with horror at the danger he ran; but 
Louis in a few minutes regained the bank with 
his treasure, and presenting it, he said, ‘‘ Here 
is your flower, my charming cousin; but for 
God’s sake,’’ he added, laughing and touching 
his streaming garments, ‘let us hear no more 
of your knighis of old.” 





Do not be too self-confident, whatever knowl- 
edge you may have attained. It is usually safer 
om to assume to be very wise. A good story 
is told of a certain reverend doctor of Philadel- 
phia—in fact, he told it of himself, so that he 
might deduce the moral for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. At one time, when he was a con- 
noisseur in bird-stuffing, he used to criticise 
other people’s bird-stuffing severely. Walking 
with a gentleman one day, he —_ at a win- 
dow where a gigantic owl was exhibited. ‘‘ You 
see,’”’ said the doctor to his friend, ‘‘ that there 
is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by unskill- 
ful stuffing. Notice the mounting! Execra- 
ble, isn’t it? No living owl ever roosted in that 

osition. And the eyes are fully a third larger 

an any Owl ever possessed.”” At this moment 
the stuffed bird raised one foot and solemnly 
blinked at his critic, who said very little more 
about stuffed birds that afternoon! 





Housekeepers need to exercise some care 
about valuables left on hat racks in the hall. 
Thieves are fertile in invention, and we must be 
on eee against them. A short time ago a gen- 
teel-looking young man called at a house in this 
city, asking Me name for the _, who oc- 
cupied it. The servant-girl left him seated in 


the hall, and called the gentleman. The feigned 
errand was of such a nature that the gentleman 
went to consult his family. No sooner was he 
gone than the young man caught up a valuable 
coat, lined throughout with Astrakhan fur, 
which was hanging on the hat rack, and in- 
stantly fled—of course too rapidly to be over- 
taken. Servants are often compelled to leave 
persons in the hall while they carry messages 
up stairs, so that valuables left in hall-ways are 
exposed to be taken. 


A fine new railroad dépét is to be built at 
New Haven—a building 300 feet long, of pressed 
brick trimmed with granite, with all conven- 
iences of platforms, express and baguage room, 
as well as commodious waiting-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FASHIONS. 


A GAYLY attired queen made an extravagant 

court, and sumptuous magnificence in dress 
is the characteristic of Elizabeth’s reign. A court 
lady wore a low dress with a long stomacher, an 
immense ruff round her neck, a small hat, a 
farthingale, or crinoline, a large fan of ostrich 
feathers with a mirror attached, highly scented 
gloves, and frequently a velvet mask. Her feet 
were shod with pumps of scented Spanish leath- 
er, her hair was dyed red in imitation of the 
royal locks, and her face was painted and rouged. 
To supply the great demand for wigs, women 
were sent round the country to buy up country 
girls’ tresses, and female thieves in London con- 
stantly decoyed children into dark corners and 
robbed them of their hair: the dead were fre- 
quently spoiled for the same purpose. 

Of all curiosities in costume, the ruff, perhaps, 
is the most eccentric. These monstrosities were 
frequently made a quarter of a yard deep, so that 
the wearer was obliged to eat with a spoon a cou- 
ple of feet long, and were of different colors, yel- 
low being for a long time the fashionable tint. 

Although yellow was the fashionable color for 
the ruff, other tints were also used, and ladies 
constantly appeared with ruffs tinged with blue, 
or red, or purple starch. The introducer of the 
popular color into England was a Mistress Anne 
Turner, who has achieved some degree of noto- 
riety as having been the accomplice of the Count- 
ess of Somerset in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. When the fashionable starcher was 
brought to trial and condemned to death, Sir 
Edward Coke, who tried the case, sentenced her 
to be hanged at Tyburn in a ruff stiffened with 
her own yellow starch. 

In the days of the Virgin Queen umbrellas 
had not come into fashion, so when a shower 
did come down in April fair ladies suffered ter- 
ribly as regarded their ruffs. In the third year 
of Elizabeth’s reign lawn and cambric came 
over from Holland and into fashion in England, 
first of all in small quantities, until the queen 
took notice of the fabrics, and began to wear 
ruffs made of the material. The fashion was 
not adopted without some difficulty, for as ev- 
ery one had worn fine holland, no laundress 
could be found who was able to starch and stiff- 
en cambric. At length Elizabeth sent over to 
Holland for starchers, and the first person who 
held the post of starcher in ordinary to her 
majesty was one Mistress Guillan, wife to the 
queen’s head coachman. 

The following verses from the ballad of Green- 
sleaves, a popular song of the day, contain a fair 
detail of a lady’s costume at this period : 


“TI bought thee petticoats of the best, 
The cloth so fine as fine might be: 
I gave thee oe for thy chest; 

id all this cost I spent on thee. 
Greensleaves was all my A 
Greensleaves was my delight ; 
Greensleaves was my hart of gold; 
And who but my lady Greensleaves? 


- ™% smock of silk so faire and white, 
ith gold embroidered gorgeously ; 
~~ icoat of sendall right; 
this I bought thee gladly. 
G leaves, etc. 
- ™~ girdle of gold so red, 
ith pearls ecked sumptuously, 
The like no other lasses had: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 
: “Thy purse, and eke thy gallant gilt knives, 
& : pin-case, gallant to the Bop 
No better wore the burghers’ wives: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 


yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 


“Thy gown was of the green, 
The sleeves of satin Toner by; 
Which made thee be our harvest queen: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc.” 


The word sendall, which occurs in the second 
of the verses quoted, was a kind of thin silk; in 
the fourth verse the custom for a lady to carry 
a purse and a knife is referred to. From the 
earliest times a purse was worn at the girdle, 
and in the sixteenth century small and costly 
daggers were carried in bejeweled sheaths which 
were attached to the girdle by a small band or 
chain. 

Fashion at the court of Henri IV. of France 

resented another eccentricity in the way of col- 
lade. The ruff, which had gone out of fashion 
some years previous to the date of which we are 
now speaking, was succeeded by this fan-like col- 
lar, or, as it was called at the time, the collaso 
monté. The daughters of those ladies who 
flaunted in ruffs a quarter of a yard deep now 
flirted in collars a quarter of a yard high, for we 
are assured that the collaso rose frequently as 
high as the top of the head. Frequently the 
edges were fringed and ornamented with lace; 
the texture was gauze, which was stiffened and 
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| thickly plaited. If the fair one pleased, fashion 
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would allow her to turn the col/aso down over the 
back of her dress, a practice which afterward be- 
came the habit in the following reign, when every 
lady wore what is called the Vandyke collar. 





(Continued from No. 7, page 108.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FELIX BECOMES A LANDLORD. 


Jim Popmore’s first feeling, after the shock 
of the discovery, was one of deep-felt gratitude, 
and a muttered ‘‘Thank the Lord!” escaped 
his lips as he saw his wife and child lying asleep 
in bed. When he started to his feet in a half- 
conscious state, with the clamor and the roar in 
his ears, his fear was that there had been an ac- 
cident on the line, and that Polly and her moth- 
er had been hurt; and he was inexpressibly re- 
lieved to find that he had been dreaming. So 
deep and strong was his feeling of relief that he 
did not immediately realize the real danger which 
threatened him and those dear tohim. Itcame 
upon him presently in its full force, and he rec- 
ognized that a moment’s delay might prove fatal. 
The first thing to find out was the extent of the 
danger. He had shut the door directly the fire 
met his gaze. Now he opened it, and ran down 
a few steps on which the fire had not yet seized. 
He was beaten back by the flames. He fancied 
he heard cries from the lower part of the house, 
but he could see nothing for the smoke. There 
was no escape that way. Snap ran hither and 
thither in the wildest agitation, barking at the 
flames to keep them down. As Jim Podmore 
threw open the window in despair, to see what 
means of escape that outlet afforded, he saw the 
forms of persons hurrying to the street, and 
heard the cries they uttered; but he could not 
distinguish a face. Neither could they below 
distinguish his face, for he had taken the precau- 
tion to close the door, and the flames had not 
yet entered his room. They saw, however, that 
some one was standing at the window, and they 
called out to him, but he was too agitated to un- 
derstand what they said. The front of the house 
presented a flat surface of brick, and there seem- 
ed to be nothing between him and death—not a 
foot-hold, nor any thing to clingto. The whole 
of this action had taken place in scarcely more 
than two or three moments, and within that time 
Snap had leaped upon the bed, and had aroused 
Pollypod and her mother. Had they been alone, 
it is probable that they would have slept on un- 
conscious of their danger, for the smoke, steal- 
ing through the crevices of the door, had already 
‘somewhat stupefied them, and whatever subtle 
influence that and the dull roar of voices without 
might have had upon their dreams, they would 
not have aroused them to consciousness, Mrs. 
Podmore, with a scream, jumped out of bed, 
and looked wildly around ; at the same moment 
she snatched Polly from the bed, and held the 
child close to shield her from danger. 

‘* Keep cool, old woman,” said Jim Podmore ; 
‘* the house is on fire ;” and muttered inly, ‘‘I 
knew that presentiment would come true—didn’t 
I tell old Wheels so?” 

Mrs. Podmore was now standing at the win- 
dow by Jim's side, with Polly in her arms. 
Their white night-dresses shone in the midst of 
the dark surface of brick, and voices reached 
them, rashly advising them to jumpdown. But 
they were on the third floor, and although Jim 
saw friendly arms held out below, he held his 
wife tight, lest in her fear she should obey the 
entreaties of their neighbors. 

*¢ There’s time enough for that, old woman,” 
he muttered, with thick breath; ‘‘ perhaps the 
fire-escape ‘ll come. It ‘d be almost certain 
death to take the leap.” 

Time was too precious to waste in mere words, 
and he released her from his embrace. She 
turned to the door, but he cried out to her not 
to open it, and that their only chance lay in do- 
ing their best to keep out the flames. 

‘6 There’s only one way out for us, old woman ; 
and that’s by the window. Put Polly down, 
and give me a hand here. Quick! Don’t be 
frightened, my darling!” 

He was tying the bedclothes together to form 
a rope by which they might escape through the 
window, and Mrs. Podmore flew to help him. 
The door began to crack, and the room to fill 
with smoke;; little jets of flame appeared. 

** God help us!” cried Mrs. Podmore. ‘‘We 
shall be burned to death !” 

Jim said nothing to this, but all the bed- 
clothes being used, he hurriedly fixed the mat- 
tress against the door, to gain another moment; 
then tied one end of the rope firmly to the foot 
of the bedstead, and threw the other end out of 
the window. It reached a little below the sec- 
ond-floor window. As he leaned forward to see 
how long it was, a ladder was fixed against the 
wall of the house, and a man, cheered on by the 
— ran up to the room where old Wheels 
slept. 

*‘ There’s the old man getting out,” said Jim, 
in a suppressed tone (the father, mother, and 
child were now together at the window), ‘‘and 
the man’s jumped into the room. Don’t look 
behind you, mother! Thank God, there’s the 
fire-engine !” 

It came tearing up the narrow street, and 
brave men were at work almost in an instant. 

‘*'The man’s out on the ladder, mother, with 
Lily in his arms. Hurrah!” Jim lost sight of 
his own danger for a moment. ‘It'll be our 
turn presently. The Gribbles are getting down 
now. ‘They've found a rope.” 





indeed, in less time than it takes to describe, 


all these, happily, were safely rescued, and only 
Jim Podmore and his wife and child remained 
in the burning house. The flames were in the 
room, and the fire-escape had not arrived. A 
moment’s delay now would be fatal. 

**Do you think you could hold fast to the 
rope,” asked Jim of his wife, with a tightening 
grasp on the knots, ‘‘and slide down? There’s 
no other chance left.” 

“TI don’t know, Jim,” replied the trembling 
woman. 

** See, there are two men climbing the ladder 
to catch us, and there are others below them, hold- 
ingthem up. You'll have to drop into their arms 
when you gettotheend. Quick, mother! Now!” 

**T can’t, Jim,” gasped the fainting woman ; 
**T can't! Never mind me. Save Polly!” 

Without another word, Jim Podmore, with 
Polly in his arms, swung out upon the rope. 
Happily it held, and bore the strain. Those be- 
low watched him with agonized looks, and the 
roar suddenly became hushed. 

‘* Drop the child!” cried a voice. It came 
from one of the men on the ladder, and sounded 
clear and distinct as from a silver trumpet. 
ae be frightened, Pollypod! It’s me—Fe- 


** Felix! Felix!” screamed Pollypod, and as 
she cried, fell through the air into his arms. 
The cheers and the roar of delight that came 
from the crowd were frozen as it were in the 
throats of the excited throng as Jim, assuring 
himself by a hasty glance that his child was safe, 
began to ascend the rope for his wife. He was 
not a moment too soon. She was so overpow- 
ered with fright that he had to drag her through 
the window. 

‘*Keep your senses about you,” he cried, 
**for God’s sake, old woman! Polly’s safe! 
Hold me tight—don’t loose your hold! For 
Polly’s sake, now—for Polly’s sake, mother!” 

She clung to him so tightly as almost to press 
the breath out of his body. It was fortunate for 
them that another ladder was raised, and that 
other friendly arms were held out to break their 
fall. The moment they were safe the attention 
of the crowd was diverted to the form of a dog, 
who was standing and barking on the window- 
sill above. It was Snap, who had been left be- 
hind. The dog was in great distress, for the 
flames were darting toward him, and he could 
scarcely keep his foot-hold. But Jim Podmore 
saw the peril of his faithful servant, and having 
hurriedly ascertained that his wife and Pollypod 
were unhurt, he ran up the ladder and called 
out to Snap to jump. The dog had but one al- 
ternative—to be burned ; so he risked his limbs, 
and jumped clean on to the shoulders of his mas- 
ter, whence he rolled safely into the crowd, who 
cheered merrily at the episode. Soon all the 
rescued ones were assembled in a house at the 
bottom of the street. Their neighbors had lent 
them clothes, and they stood looking strangely 
at one another, grateful for their escape, but dis- 
mayed at the prospect before them. Presently 
their tongues were loosened, and every little in- 
cident connected with the fire was narrated with 
eagerness. No one knew or suspected how it 
had occurred. Alfred had come home, and, in 
accordance with the promise he had given to 
Lizzie to kiss Lily before he went to bed, had 
knocked at his sister's door and found that she 
was awake. He sat talking to her for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then went to bed. 

“*T was asleep in a minute,” said Alfred, 
“and I don’t remember any thing until I was 
rg out of bed and told that the house was on 

e.” 
He held out his hand to Felix, for it was Fe- 
lix who, after helping to rescue Lily and old 
Wheels, had aroused Alfred to a sense of his 
danger. Felix responded cordially, and was 
sufficient of a casuist to be quietly pleased be- 
cause a lucky chance had given him a claim 
upon Alfred’s gratitude. 

Voices asked where the fire had commenced. 

“*Tt must have broken out in the lower part 
of the house,” said old Wheels; ‘‘ but it does 
not matter to us now. Thank God we're all 
saved, eh, Pollypod ?” 

Pollypod nodded her head a dozen times, and 
looked solemnly at Felix. 

** You saved me,” she said. 

‘Father saved you, Polly,” replied Felix. 
‘* Didn’t he make a rope and creep out of the 
window down it with Polly in his arms ?” 

‘* But you caught me!” 

** Yes, I caught you, little one. It’s like the 
story of Cock Robin, with a happier ending. 
Some one saw the fire—some one cried it out— 
some one climbed up—some one crept down— 
some one caught Polly.” 

Which made Polly laugh. But her father 
looked grave. His strait was a hard one indeed. 
Every stick of furniture burned, every scrap of 
spare clothing burned, no money in his purse, 
and not insured for a shilling. Here was a fine 
example for theorists whose favorite theme is the 
improvidence of the poor ! 

The Gribbles were better off than the others, 
and had taken shelterelsewhere. Gribble junior 
had saved his little store of money, and had 
thrown his clothes and those of his wife out of 
the window, not having had time to put them 
on. Gribble senior driveled a great deal, and 
weakly declared his belief that co-operation was 
the cause of this, his crowning misfortune. 

Jim Podmore did not say any thing of his 
dream. His wife made a remark: 

‘*Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
Jim. If you hadn’t fell asleep in the chair, you 
wouldn’t have saved your clothes, perhaps.” 

‘*A nice figure I should ha’ looked going to 
work without ’em,” he replied, with grim humor. 

If there was any comfort in the fact that they 
were all in the same boat as regards the com- 
plete destruction of their worldly goods, that 
comfort was theirs. The only one who seemed 
to make light of the misfortune was Felix: he 





extracted some secret satisfaction from it. 
had a plan in his head. 

He certainly lost no time in putting it into ex- 
ecution. In the afternoon of the following day 
he burst in upon them. He was flushed and 
triumphant. 

“* Now, then,” he said, with heartless gayety, 
‘Sif you had any thing to pack up, I should tell 
you to pack up at once and get ready. As it is, 
you can come along with me at once. I intend 
to take you all into custody.” 

They looked at him for his meaning. 

“¢ Polly,” he said, ‘‘ will you come and live in 
my house ?” 

**Oh yes, yes!” 

‘*T’ve settled it all with your husband, Mrs. 
Podmore, and he comes straight from his work 
to my house to-night ; so you are powerless, you 
see, and dare not make an objection.” 

Old Wheels drew Felix aside. 

‘* Explain this to me, Felix.” 

** Well, I knew of a house—a small one— 
ready furnished, which I could obtain on rea- 
sonable terms for a short time. I have taken it 
as @ speculation, and I am going to install you at 
once in your new home.” 

‘* How as a speculation, Felix ?” 

** Why, you shall pay me rent, of course, when 
you have turned yourself round, and so shall Mr. 
Podmore. The loss would be a very trifling one 
te me—I am doing fairly well now, you know— 
if you all cheated me out of the rent. Serious- 
ly, Sir, I know you would as soon be under an 
obligation to me as to any other man, and a 
home you must have. I am delighted to have 
you all in my power.” 

He beckoned to Lily. 

‘Where do you think your new home is, 
Lily?” 

**T can’t guess.” 

Strange enough, she also seemed to extract 
happiness from their trouble. 

** Where would you like it to be? Near to 
Lizzie’s ?” 

She uttered an exclamation of pleasure. 

‘Well, it is; within twenty yards of Lizzie’s 
house. Lizzie is making every thing ready for 
you now. Mrs. Podmore has a room up stairs. 
A cab is waiting at the door, and we are all go- 
ing together in a bunch.” 

Old Wheels wrung Felix’s hand ; Lily smiled 
one of her brightest smiles ; Pollypod jumped for 
joy ; and Mrs, Podmore burst out crying, and 
throwing her arms round Felix’s neck, kissed 
him first and begged his pardon afterward. 

That evening they were all comfortably in- 
stalled in their new residence. Even Alfred 
was delighted, although he knew that a sword 
was hanging over his head. 


He 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ALFRED’S LAST CHANCE. 


Ir happened that on the day succeeding the 
fire Mr. David Sheldrake purposely kept away 
from Soho. He was nettled at the treatment he 
had received the previous evening both from 
Lily and Lizzie, and he was determined to show 
them that he was not to be trifled with. He 
knew that Alfred would be uneasy at not seeing 
him, for a great race—the City and Suburban— 
was to be run at Epsom the following week, 
and Alfred’s hopes hung upon the result. «Al- 
fred had begged for another advance of money, 
and Mr. Sheldrake had promised to give it to 
him, knowing that it would be returned to him 
through Con Staveley. ‘‘ He will be mad at not 
seeing me,” thought Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ and he 
will set it down to the manner in which the girls 
behaved to me last night. They will be sure 
to hear of it from him, and it will do them good. 
At any rate, it will show them that it is a dan- 
gerous game to play fast and loose with me.” 
Mr. Sheldrake was beginning to think that he 
was not making a very flattering progress in 
Lily’s good opinion, and the reflection mortified 
him. It wounded his vanity. He had never 
taken so much pains with a girl before, and 
here he was, after many months’ attention and 
wooing, in the same position as when he started. 
Time had been wasted, and money had been 
thrown away; not much of the latter, certainly, 
but the result altogether was unsatisfactory. He 
would bring the matter to a climax; he would 
close on Alfred, and send old Musgrave and Liz- 
zie to the right-abont. He had them all in his 
power, and fear might accomplish what fair 
words failed to do. Such resolves as these, 
however —he had made them often lately — 
melted into thin air when he was in Lily’s pres- 
ence. The girl held him in her power by a sim- 
ple look, by a word, a smile; and the more dif- 
ficult seemed the task of winning her, the great- 
er became her value in his eyes. It needed a 
stronger incentive than any he had yet received 
to make him thoroughly determined to push mat- 
ters to their fullest extremity. 

He did not hear of the fire until late in the 
following night. He hastened to the spot, and 
found the house in ruins. It was quite midnight 
before he ascertained where Lily had found ref- 
uge, and when he learned that they had gone to 
live in a house very near to that occupied by Mr. 
Musgrave, he smiled complacently. ‘‘I could 
not have hoped for any thing better,” he thought. 
Before noon the next day he was at the house, 
overwhelming them with expressions of sympa- 
thy and with offers of assistance, all of which 
were gently declined by old Wheels. 

‘*We want for nothing, thank you,” he said, 
smnilingly. 

‘*But,” urged Mr. Sheldrake, somewhat coarse- 
ly, “‘I am told you were burned right ont, and 
hadn’t time to save a stick.” 

“You were told right,” replied old Wheels: 
**we did not save a stick.” 

‘“‘Then you want a friend,” persisted Mr. 
Sheldrake. 





** We did,” said old Wheels, “ and one came 
—the best of friends.” 

Burning to know who this best of friends was, 
Mr. Sheldrake put the question direct, which old 
Wheels parried by saying, 

“*T don’t think he would like us to speak of 
it, and I shall please him, I believe, by not men- 
tioning his name.” 

There were in the room only the old man and 
Lily and Pollypod, and not one of these enlight- 
ened Mr. Sheldrake. When the old man spoke 
of this best of friends, Pollypod chimed in with 
enthusiastic declarations, and said, in her child- 
like way, that he was so good, so good! 

‘* He seems to be a favorite with all of you,” 
observed Mr. Sheldrake, still not suspecting. 

“He is a wizard,” said Poll from her 
corner—‘‘a good wizard. Father says he’s a 
trump, and mother loves him. So do I, dearly, 
dearly. So does Mr. Wheels. So does Lily— 
don’t you, Lily ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake turned suddenly and sharply 
upon Lily. A deep rose tint had stolen into 
her face, and, for contrast, a dark cloud over- 
shadowed Mr. Sheldrake’s. Not a motion, not 
a look, escaped old Wheels, who said, 

**Yes, we can not help having an affection for 
one who has been so kind to us.” 

**Of course not, of course not,” assented Mr. 
Sheldrake, concealing his displeasure; ‘‘and I 
consider myself particularly unfortunate in hav- 
ing been deprived of the opportunity of standing 
in his place. Then I might have had the same 
claim upon your affection. It is the more un- 
fortunate because I am so often in the habit of 
strolling about Soho during the small hours. 
Many a time have I walked up and down your 
street for an hour at least after midnight. Now 
what hard fortune was it that prevented me do- 
ing so on this occasion?” He intended these 
words to convey a significant declaration of his 
tender regard for Lily, and he added, in a low 
tone, addressed especially to her: ‘* I went home 
not very happy because I thought you were an- 
gry with me for what occurred at the theatre. I 
hope you are not displeased with me now. In- 
deed I was not to blame.” 

Lily was compelled to reply in the words he 
wished to hear, and then again Mr. Sheldrake 
pressed offers of assistance upon old Wheels, 
which again were firmly declined. The man 
of the world departed in no pleasant humor, 
and as he walked from the house looked about 
him for some person upon whom to vent his 
spleen. His jealousy was aroused. Who was 
this friend of whom the child had said that she 
loved him dearly, dearly, and that Lily loved 
him also? He had half a suspicion, and he was 
determined to know. Then his thoughts revert- 
ed to Lily’s behavior to himself. ‘‘ Does she 
suspect,” he mused, in his own elegant vernacu- 
lar, ‘‘ that I am not acting on the square, and is 
she holding off on purpose to draw meon? In 
one word, David Sheldrake, is the girl a model 
of simplicity—or artfulness? Any way, she is 
a witch, and has set me on fire. I will have 
her! I could almost make up my mind to mar- 
ry her.” A serious consideration for such a 
man as he, who looked upon girls merely as the 
playthings of an hour, and in whose mind wom- 
anly virtue and goodness were like dead wood in 
a forest. That, in case he made up his mind to 
such a contingency, there would be a doubt of 
success was too manifestly ridiculous to be en- 
tertained fora moment. As he mused he saw 
Alfred coming toward him. The young man 
did not see Mr. Sheldrake at first, and that gen. 
tleman stepped aside to observe Alfred’s man- 
ner, in which he seemed to detect something 
more marked than usual. Alfred was walking 
quickly and nervously, looking over his shoulder 
hurriedly this way and that, as if some one were 
dogging him. Once a dog ran, barking, out of 
a house, and Alfred turned round swiftly with a 
white face and an exclamation of fright. Mr. 
Sheldrake watched these symptoms of agitation 
with remarkable keenness, and as Alfred passed 
clapped him on the shoulder. A cry of alarm 
escaped from Alfred’s trembling lips, for Mr. 
Sheldrake’s salutation was sudden and violent; 
seeing who it was, however, Alfred smiled and 
drew a long breath of relief. 

‘¢ Who did you think it was, Alf?” asked Mr. 
Sheldrake, to whom Alfred’s manner seemed to 
be in some way a satisfaction. 

‘*T didn’t know,” was the reply: ‘* you clapped 
me on the shoulder so suddenly.” 

‘*You gave a cry,” observed Mr. Sheldrake, 
with assumed carelessness, ‘‘ for all the world as 
if I were a detective officer. Don’t start—I’m 
not. ‘That’s one comfort, isn’t it?” 

‘¢T don’t see how it is a comfort,” said Alfred, 
half sullenly, and yet with an air which showed 
that he wished not to offend his companion. 
‘*T'm nervous, that’s the fact. Been smoking 
and drinking a little too much. I shall be all 
right next Tuesday, after the City and Suburban’s 
run ” 


“‘ Going to Epsom to see the race?” 

‘*Yes. I hope you'll do what you promised.” 

‘¢We'll talk of that presently. You've got 
the tip, of course.” 

‘* Yes, anda good one. But there’s something 
else I’m going to do if you'll stand my friend 
once more.” 

‘* A new system ?” 

*¢ Well, not exactly that, but a plan which 
must prevent the chance of loss,” 

‘“‘That’s good enough, Alf,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake, in a light tone. ‘‘ But come, I want to 
have a talk with you.” They were at the gate 
of Mr. Musgrave’s house. ‘“‘ Let us turn in 
here.” 

Lizzie opened the door, and greeted them with 
asmile, Mr. Sheldrake had not seen her since 
the night they were at the theatre together, and, 
remembering how she had spoken to him then, 
he was somewhat surprised at her amiability. 
He was still moré surprised when Lizzie said she 
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hoped he had not taken offense because she spoke 
so sharply to him. 

‘*T was so anxious about Lily, you see,” she 
said, ‘‘and even Alfred had to put up with my 
bad temper. Didn’t you, Alf?” 

‘© Yes, dear,” replied Alfred, pleased with her 
changed manner toward his friend. 

‘© Well, well,” said Mr. Sheldrake, gayly shak- 
ing hands again with Lizzie, ‘‘ let by-gones be 
by-gones. Is the old man at home?” 

**No,” replied Lizzie, readily. ‘‘ I don’t think 
he will be back for an hour.” 

** We'll go into his room,” said Mr. Sheldrake; 
and he and Alfred went up stairs to the room 
where Mr. Musgrave transacted his business, and 
which Lizzie had called Blue-beard’s room, be- 
cause she was never allowed to enter it. Mr. 
Sheldrake had a private key, and before he opened 
the door he turned to Lizzie, who had accom- 
panied them to the landing, and tapping her fa- 
miliarly on the cheek, told her to go down stairs, 
that he and Alfred would not keep her long, and 
that he was glad she thought better of him. 

‘*Upon my word,” he said, with blithe signif- 
icance, ‘‘I’m as glad for Alfred’s sake as I am 
for my own.” 

And with a light laugh he led the way into the 
room. If he had seen the change that came over 
the girl’s face when he shut the door upon her, 
and if he had seen her clinch her little fists and 
shake them at an airy picture of himself which 
she conjured up, he might have altered his agree- 
able tone. His manner also changed directly the 
door was closed and locked. ll his cordiality 
vanished as he sat down at the table and took a 

ket-book from his pocket. Alfred watched 
im apprehensively. 

Every thing in this Blue-beard’s room beto- 
kened order and system. Two sides of the room 
were completely covered with pigeon-holes, and 
the compartments were nearly filled with docu- 
ments neatly folded and ticketed. Although from 
the appearance of the room and the shelves a 
large amount of work was evidently gone through, 
not a loose document nor a scrap of writing was 
lying about. This circumstance appeared to give 
_ Mr. Sheldrake much satisfaction, and he nodded 
his head approvingly as he looked around. He 
did not waste time, however, but proceeded at 
once to the business before him. Opening his 
pocket-book, he selected some papers from it, 
and laid them on the table. 

“* Sit down, Alf,” he said. 

Alfred obeyed. Mr. Sheldrake unfolded the 
papers, and jotted down some figures from them, 
and laying his hand upon them, as if he did not 
immediately intend to refer to them, said, 

‘*T have been to your new house to-day, Alf.” 

‘*T called at your place yesterday,” said Alfred, 
Sto tell you about the fire, and where we had 
moved to, but you were not at home.” 

‘*No; and I kept from Soho purposely. I was 
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angry with Lizzie, and I was not pleased with 
your sister. They will have to learn, if they have 
not learned already, that I am not to be trifled 
with.” 4 


Alfred had no reply to make to this. He felt 
that his best plan would be to listen quietly, and 
to say as few words as possible. 

‘* By heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake, with 
more passion than he usually displayed, ‘‘I think 
I have been patient long enough—too long. No 
other man but me would have stood it. Every 
advance that I make—except,” he added, with 
a sneer, ‘‘ those advances I make to you—is met 
as if I were an enemy instead of a friend. It is 
time for this to be settled. I'll know very soon 
whether I’m to be friend or foe. I can be as 
good an enemy as a friend, and that I'll prove. 
With you now, which is it, friend or foe?” 

‘* Which can it be,” answered Alfred, moodily, 
‘*but friend ?” 

** Out-and-out friend, eh ?” plumbed Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘‘No half measures—thorough !” 

‘Thorough, out-and-out!” responded Alfred, 
a little less despondently. 

‘“*No beating about the bush?” still farther 
plumbed Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘no concealments, no 
double-dealing ?” 

** None.” 

‘* And you say this,” pursued Mr. Sheldrake, 
with remorseless tenacity—he had been so goad- 
ed that it was necessary he should revenge him- 
self upon some one—‘‘ you say this not because 
it is for your interest to say it, not because you 
are in my debt, and I could shut you up at any 
moment I please, but because you believe it, be- 
cause you know that I am straightforward, hon- 
est-minded, open-hearted ?” 

‘*What other motive can I have for say- 
ing it?” 

‘* But say it plainly. You wish me to continue 
your friend, and to be my friend, for the reasons 
that I have given ?” 

‘* Yes, for those reasons, and no other.” And 


as Alfred spoke the lie which was forced from 
him by fear, Mr. Sheldrake laughed lightly, and 
with an open scorn of the avowal which brought 
the blood to the younger man’s cheek. 

It brought the blood also to the cheek of an- 
other person not in the room. Crouching out- 
side the door, at the top of the landing, was Liz- 
zie, listening with beating heart, and hearing ev- 
ery word that d. She could see clearly 
every thing in the room, and being in the dark 
herself, could not be detected. A small lumber- 
room, the door of which she had partly opened, 
and which swung noiselessly on its hinges, was 
ready to afford her the means of concealment 
should the suspicions of Mr. Sheldrake be aroused. 
She saw the insolent, triumphant manner of Mr. 
Sheldrake, and she thought for a moment that if 
she were a man she would kill him; but she saw 
also the abject manner of her lover, and her pas- 
sion was subdued by fear. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





EVENING DRESS. 


7 pretty evening dress is of ciel blue faille. 
The trained skirt is trimmed with three deep 
flounces of the material. The over-skirt is of 
white crépe de Chine, embroidered with white 
silk, and edged with very heavy netted white 
silk fringe. The upper part of the over-skirt is 
formed of lengthwise puffs of blue faille, simu- 
lating a basque, which are set on the crépe de 
Chine with cordons of green and yellow rose 
leaves. Clusters of very large tea-roses, with 
trailing sprays of leaves, ornament the sides of 
the over-skirt, and are set on the corsage. The 
low pointed corsage is edged in the neck with a 
narrow lace ruche. Very short sleeves of white 
crépe de Chine with blue faille bands. Large 
tea-roses in the hair. White silk fan. Etruscan 
gold and oxidized silver necklace, with gold me- 





dallion. Etruscan bracelets and ear-rings. 
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THE FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON III. 


oie - entrance to the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of St. Mary, Chiselhurst, where the obsequies 
of Napoleon III. were celebrated, is by a little 
Gothic porch on the southern side. The exterior 
of the building is modest and unpretending, but 
the interior is not devoid of claims to architectur- 
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al effect. The roof is high-pitched and sharp, of 
stained timber on plaster-work, and the rafters, 
which rest on uncarved brackets, are of open 
wood-work. Near the altar is a finely painted 
rose-window. The rest of the glass is plain. 
The interior of the little church forms an oblong 
area, usually nearly filled with chairs. These 
were removed in preparation for the funeral, the 
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church was hung with black, and a catafalque 
On the altar dais, on 


was placed in the centre. 
the right side of the chancel as one stands with 


his back to the altar, are three fauteuils, with a 


priedieu between them—both fauteuils and prie- 
dieu covered with crimson velvet. These were 
the imperial seats, and on the Sunday morning 
after the Emperor’s death, just before the service 
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plumes. ‘The Prince Imperial, as chief mourn- 
er, walked alone, immediately behind. Then 
followed the Princes Lucien and Joseph Bona- 
parte, Princes Murat, and the younger scions 
of the house of Bonaparte, and then a motley 
throng of senators, nobles, embassadors, and 
deputies, and other personages, amounting alto- 
gether to some two thousand people. Of these 
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began, the priest came in and draped them with 
black velvet, trimmed with white. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 15, and thousands of visitors assembled at 
Chiselhurst. ‘The deputation of workmen, with 
the French tricolor at their head, led the way ; 
then the seven priests, bare-headed, and chanting 
as they went; then the hearse with its nodding 


only a privileged few were allowed to enter the 
church, which is calculated to hold only about 
two hundred persons. ‘The funeral service last- 
ed an hour and twenty minutes, and was mainly 
choral. The sweet voices of the children chant- 
ing the Agnus Dei, and the rolling strophes of 
the Miserere, were deeply thrilling, and when 
the bells rang for the Elevatian and Remon- 
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strance, and the whole assemblage sank on 
their knees, the scene was very striking. Final- 
ly, after the officiating prelate, wearing his 
mourning mitre of white silk, had pronounced 
absolution, the coffin was raised from the bier 
and carried into the sepulchre. The grave had 
been constructed a few feet down the nave, in a 
small dark recess. Over it the Empress intends 
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to erect a mortuary chapel, though it is said that, 
if the French government give permission, the 
remains of the Emperor will be ultimately de- 
posited in the burial-place of the Bonapartes at 
Napoleon St. Leu. 

Floral devices were suspended from or attach- 
ed to the gate of the tomb, so as to make it some- 
what more of a veil than of itself it would have 
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been ; the coffin, with its rich vio- 
let and gold-broidered cross, could be, seen 
without difficulty through the open spaces, though 
half buried in ers and wreaths of amaranth. 


Each of these tokens had its tale of private sym- 
pathy and sorrow. The Queen sent a white am- 
aranthine wreath; near it lay one that bore the 
name of Prince Leopold; and to a wreath of 
lilies of the valley, bedded in moss, was a card 
attached, bearing the words, ‘‘ De da part de la 
Princesse Beatrice.” 





CONVENIENT INSANITY. 


Tr Saturday Review says very pertinently 
concerning the plea of insanity, which forms 
such a convenient expedient of modern times for 
acquitting murderers, breaking wills, and evading 
the law in every way, that the beauty of this kind 
of evidence is it can be adapted to any case. 
Take any irascible, fidgety old lady or gentleman, 
rake up all the wonderful stories and tittle-tattle 
of landladies and maid-servants as to their odd 
ways, and the experts will do the rest. The 
basis of their science is that sane people are 
invariably rational, and never say or do any 
thing without a good reason. To be irration- 
al is to be mad. On such terms there are few 
indeed who could hope to pass safely through 
such an ordeal. 

There is something both contemptible and 
frightful in the sort of evidence on which at- 
tempts are sometimes made to get a man judicial- 
ly declared unfit for the management of his af- 
fairs, or to upset his will if there is enough prop- 
erty to be worth fighting about. Nobody doubts 
that the symptoms of insanity are various in char- 
acter and degree, and that there are many per- 
sons hovering on the border-land between sanity 
and madness, It is impossible to draw a distinct 
and definite line which shall determine exactly 
where sanity leaves off and insanity begins, just 
as it is impossible to say when the day ceases and 
the night has come. All that can be positively 
said is that at a certain point the darkness of night 
has certainly fallen. But it is just because these 
questions of sanity are so delicate and difficult 
that the public has a right to expect that profes- 
sional men should be careful, in the interests of 
science and for the dignity of their profession, as 
well as out of regard for social security, not to 
offer rash and hasty conclusions, especially when 
they have nothing better to go upon than the gos- 
sip of silly old women. ‘There is no occasion on 
which the most skilled and experienced men are 
80 liable to fall into error as in attempting to de- 
cide whether eccentric or outrageous acts are due 
to cerebral disease or simply to want of moral 
self-control. It is necessary, therefore, that great 
caution should be exercised in forming opinions 
on questions of this kind, and especially in acting 
upon them. It is not enough even that there 
should be scientific grounds for assuming insan- 
ity to exist. ‘There are certain broad considera- 
tions of expediency and public policy which can 
not be left out of account. It does not follow 
that, because a man is suffering from cerebral 
disease, he is therefore to be held absolutely ir- 
responsible for his acts; and, on the other hand, 
a mad person who during his life does no harm 
to himself or others, and whose eccentricities are 
not more serious than those of many people who 
are accounted sane and rational, is entitled to the 
ordinary freedom of a citizen in regard to the 
management or disposal of his property. A well- 
known writer on cerebral disease complains of the 
inconsistency of public opinion on questions of 
this kind. An attempt to prove sanity and men- 
tal capacity at a Commission of Lunacy with the 
object of preserving intact the liberty of the sub- 
ject is applauded, while any endeavor to excuse, 
on the plea of insanity, the crime of some un- 
happy wretch alleged to be an irresponsible lu- 
natic is denounced as an unjustifiable interference 
with the course of justice. He also observes that 
an ordinary jury is incompetent ‘‘ to estimate the 
delicate coloring, tints, and shades of the ever- 
varying phases and degrees of disordered and un- 
sound mind.” It may be admitted that a jury of 
mad doctors would have a quicker eye for the 
delicate colorings of insanity, but popular in- 
stincts on this matter are perhaps a safer guide 
in the long-run. Individual liberty and respon- 
sibility are essential to social order, and there is 
danger in whatever tends to weaken or disturb 
them. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerriz.—Des-sert’ is spelled with two 8’s, and is ac- 
cented on the last syllable.—Your mother is not too 
old for over-skirts, and flounces are by no means aban- 
doned by old ladies. Black silks with two plain simply 
trimmed skirts and a basque are worn by very old ia- 
dies. Their black alpacas are usually made with a 
single skirt and basque, or a polonaise. 

Movuntarm Frer.—A bride married at home should 
partake of the breakfast with the guests. It will not 
be in taste to put your father’s title on the invitations. 
Tea-rose and pink are the light silk shades most suita- 
ble for a brunette. The groom should also be dressed 
in traveling suit, instead of plain black, when the bride 
wears a traveling dress. Black lace sacques will proba- 
bly be worn next summer. 

B.A. axpvj M. J.8.—Make your blue serge with a 
double-breasted redingote like that illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 46, Vol. V. A pearl-colored silk for evening 
dress, or a gray emp for traveling, is what you 
want. Make the latter with two skirts and a basque, 
trimmed with bias ruffies of the material. Wear gloves 
to match the traveling dress during the ceremony. 

Lrrruz Ne.ure.—Thirteen papers containing the arti- 
cles to “‘ Ugly Girls” have been published. They cost 
ten cents each, and will be forwarded to you from this 
office on receipt of money and your address.—The 
book you mention is an English work, and there is no 
cheaper edition. 

One or Srxtezn.—Do not dye your pretty brown 
grenadine. Get an inexpensive brown silk skirt, and 
put grenadine flounces upon it. Then make a grena- 
dine loese polonaise, lining the waist and sleeves with 
thin brown silk. It need not be very expensive, 








Janz Este.te.—Winter weather in Florida is similar 
to that of the month of November in New York State. 
You will require ordinary winter clothes, without 
heavy wraps, furs, and overcoats. 

Neture.—Eighteen yards of white silk are required 
for a court-train bridal dress. Trim with flounces of 
the same. The sleeves are plain to the elbow, with 
lace ruffies below. Make the neck heart-shape, with a 
lace frill inside, and a bouquet of orange blossoms in 
front. The traveling dress should be a brown or gray 
cashmere redingote over a silk skirt. The bride-maid’s 
tarlatan should have an over-skirt and flounces. 
Make black silk suit by the Louis Quinze pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. The mother’s bronze 
silk shonld have an over-skirt and basque, trimmed 
with velvet and white lace. A square of tulle that is 
nearly four yards wide forms the bridal veil. The 
groomsmen and ushers are usually given their gloves 
by the groom, 

A Constant Rraner.—The toilette you mention will 
be suitable for a wedding guest, but not for a bride. 
Your letter is very indefinite. A bride wearing slight 
mourning should leave it off at her wedding, and wear 
pure white. With the black dress you suggest wear 
white gloves, and for a head-dress get a white aigrette. 


Undressed kids are very fashionably worn on the street. - 


An Arrentive Reaper.—Make your Swiss muslin 
dress with a demi-train, trimmed with three side-pleat- 
ed flounces, each eight inches wide. Let the over-skirt 
have a short round apron, covered with narrow Swiss 
pleatings, and have the long back breadths looped in a 
puff held in place by a sash of black velvet, lined with 
white or pink silk, tied in loops on the left side, with 
a cluster of flowers in the loops. The waist is a tiny 
basque, with a Watteau pleat back of the shoulders; 
antique sleeves and pointed neck, with lace ruffles. 

Fo. Dress.—The full-dress suit worn by “ city gen- 
tlemen of taste” is entirely black—a swallow-tail coat, 
low-cut vest, and pantaloons, all made from the same 
piece of cloth. The coat tail is not lined with white, 
but with black silk, and white vests are tabooed on 
such occasions. The neck-tie is a narrow folded lawn 
tie, worn usually with a standing English collar; the 
kid gloves are creamy white; the shirt front is plain, 
or else very slightly embroidered; the dress boots are 
of fine calf-skin—not patent-leather—and the evening 
overcoat is a long surtout of light drab cloth. 

L. D.—We can not give you the information you 
desire, 

Worxre-Woman.—We know of nothing better you 
can do than to advertise for the kind of situation you 
desire. 

Pretty Potty Prexims.—First calls should be re- 
turned within a week.—Undoubtedly a familiarity 
with good standard literature will aid you greatly in 
conversation; but to this knowledge must be added 
tact and ease of manner to enable you to become a 
brilliant conversationalist, and these must be the out- 
growth of nature apart from books. 

Extzasetu.—Yon say that your father lavishes mon- 
ey on costly articles for your use, and refuses you pin- 
money for the most necessary articles—spends three 
hundred dollars for a velvet polonaise, and scolds you 
for wasting five cents on a letter. This is a common 
kind of inconsiderateness, on which a sermon might 
be preached. But in order to be independent you 
must submit to the common rules of money-getting, 
nor expect any privilege because of your father’s 
wealth. Take your fancy-work to a dealer and ne- 
gotiate its sale with him, or employ your leisure time 
in learning some business whereby you can earn what 
you need. You are the best judge of your own capa- 
bilities, and we can only give you general advice, of 
which you must make the special application. 

An Uaty Gret.—We certainly do not know of any 
better suggestions for preserving good looks than are 
to be found in the ‘* Ugly Girl” papers published in the 
Bazar. 

D. M. P.—It is impossible to comply with your re- 
quest. 

FRienps oF THE Bazar.—The story which displeases 
you so much is by an eminent writer, and is highly 
commended by some of our best critics. On the other 
hand, what you like would very probably not be rel- 
ished by many other readers. We can only follow our 
best judgment, and try to furnish food for all tastes. 
Editing a paper is, indeed, very much like stirring a 
fire—every body thinks he could do it better than the 
one who is holding the poker. 

R. A.—By the present regulations of the Post-office, 
MSS. intended for newspapers are subject to letter 
postage. You should make special agreements con- 
cerning articles which you desire to publish in book 
form after their appearance in periodicals. 

E. 8.—Address a European news agency for particu- 
lars concerning subscriptions to foreign journals.—We 
have never heard of a sequel to the book you mention. 

Constant Reapeg.—Isabella Il. of Spain married 
her cousin, Don Francisco d’Assis, the eldest son of 
her maternal uncle, Don Francisco de Paula. 





CAMEOS. 


In the Rocky Mountain regions of Dakotah and Wy- 
oming our indefatigable explorers have discovered 
some of the richest and most valuable masses of Onyx 
in the world. They have been particularly fortunate 
in finding there quantities of the variety of Onyx 
known heretofore as Nicolo or Onicolo. This has a 
deep brown ground overlaid by a layer of bluish white, 
which upper layer is extremely thin, and reveals the 
brown by its transparency. This sort of Onyx had 
previously been found, though less abundantly, in Bo- 
hemia and the Tyrol. It was extensively used by the 
ancients for engraving Cameos and Intaglios. A visit 
to the establishment of Messrs. Starr & Maxovs, 22 
John Street (up stairs), will show how important, at no 
distant day, it is likely to be to our arts that this mate- 
rial should be found at our doors. The outlay of 
money, and time, and thought made by Messrs. Starr 
& Marovs in the production of the most delicate and 
beautiful Cameos, proves that they find the enterprise 
remunerative. So refined and exquisite is the style of 
their best works, that the public, which demands to be 
80 supplied, may be safely counted upon to furnish ere 
long all the inducements necessary to establish in our 
own country an art which has only been re-established 
in Europe itself within the memory of man.—[Com.] 








‘tmz New Wiison Unver-Frep Szwime-Maourne is 
the machine that is to-day—with its perfect operation 
beautiful, easy, noiseless movement, and unparallel 
range of work—making firm friends and advocates in 
hundreds of thousands of families in all parts of the 

lobe; it is the machine to buy if you want the best. 

esroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 

cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns. 








Coryine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pions of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The GuIDE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of One Dollar or more for 
Seeds may-also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.——tThe First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Ca} Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, uch Embroidered B ‘ast Sets, &c., &c. 


Essar 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed 
Mrs. C. G. ‘ARKER, 43 Sixth ‘Ave. NY. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {779 sry¢7": 


















REAL LACES 





mera = Masato. re hag sera = the coun- 
. Every C.0.D. packagesu' examination before 
aces tance. SAMPLEs and Pascn-Lasrs mailed free from 


RICH’S Tae of hy mmo ja g 


& 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« = Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00, 

For married or le Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and sis bust. ” 

Sold by all and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsatz.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. 8S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 
A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 

No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Hi & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
FS = ~ S fe emperes to a ao bromo 

e especially ose who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this 0 


gece “ay g accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
jad ie of every woman who reads Ni 
ic 
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Women the means by which they | 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a large invoice of 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Filled centres, $100 each, recently sold at $175 
and 


$200. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 


Also a large variety of the 
RICHEST AND MOST ELEGANT LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS IMPORTED. 

BLACK SILK SUITS, VERY HEAVY AND ELE- 
GANTLY TRIMMED, ONLY $50. 
PARIS-MADE EMBROIDERED BLACK SILK 
SUITS, $100: VALUE, $200. 
PARIS-MADE BLACK & COLORED SILK SUITS, 
$50 EACH AND UPWARD, 

About one-half the cost of importation. 





An immense stock of 
LADIES’ CHILDREN’S, AND MISSES’ 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
Ompsenaie re ey ot seein ae 
EMBROIDERED SKIRTS, CHEMISES, NIGHT- 
ROBES, DRAWERS, DRESSING-SACQUES, &c., 
Laundered and unlaundered. 


They request special attention to their large 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under superior management, in which orders for 
mou as well as every other description 
of Fashionable Costumes are executed 
with Late pore p and in styles 
equal if not superior to 
any foreign pro- 
duction. 

CHARGES MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have opened an invoice of the above desirable goods 
in 





OPEN AND FILLED CENTRE SQUARES 
QNew Colorings and Designs). 
Also, a Fine Assortment of 
STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS. 


SPRING GOODS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED ALGERINES, 
FIGD BAPTISTE, WHITE STRIPE SATTEENS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 
FIGURED CAMBRICS, PERCALES, 
BORDERED CRETONS FOR SUITS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $250. 














6 Muslin Chemises... «+.-@ $2 25...$13 50 
6 Linen il cccscccccceccnG@ 4%... BS 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) ....... PERTAIN NE ee -. 2000 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 225... 1850 
6 “ Linen - sbevscuwee @ 350... 2100 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 22... 675 
8 Tucked ‘“ oO  stimuinssie ae 900 
| es ve We setatbovedeKe @ 350...1050 
PENG os cccccdicciiccsscces ecenbaleeee 6 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 450... 1350 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 65 75... 17 25 
8 Embr’d Los - ° ~@ 900... 2700 
2 Embroidered Flannel Skirts....@ 7 00... 1400 
8 Corset Covers.......cccccccees @ 500... 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacques..............@ 475... 950 
» ene BOCGUS MMI... ccsicccccscces TO, 
1 Robe de Chambre...........sssssccccsseee 17 00 

$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press,C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “B,” for $200, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORE, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 





¥ = 


stamp. Address M‘CALL & CO, 


543 Broadway, New York. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 

have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling a4 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed 

carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 

off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 

of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
B. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


Write for Large Mlustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
TERN 












- PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double,Single,Muzzle and ey metas | Rifies,Shot 
Gung, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 








An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one shou!d have, 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


NSY SEEDS! t2r°Genmac’ grower, 
the finest varieties in cultivation. 25 cts. per Kt. : 
6 pkts. $1. J.T. Suita & Sons, Brentwood, XK a 6 











et “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
F HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
R 


O8SFELD & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 


Grossfeld, whose on Be rience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressm g Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the “ow they will be readily under- 
stood ay the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no — will be encountered in patting the parts 
toge' 


; NOTICE. 
Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
U.S. and C; 


‘anada, on re- 
The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be ad 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povuggau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


$42 A MONTH! Horse and 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHA 








furnished. 
, Alfred, Me. 
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SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
LY] 





rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium......... coce ST 00... ccccccccee $10.00 
PM rinsite<csccies SO ncccccsccese 12 00 
Extra Large......... WO.cccccsvase ee 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 
24 “ “ “ “ “ é 


26 “ “ “ “ “ 


mw 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hate importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.<~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by eee J two 8-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 





of Ragen va in cutting = material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
makers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his ae who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve’ 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and ae the 
um offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Sazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and we trust, be the 
means of ad much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 

ig Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 


mse. The garments represented are for ladi 
pon seen boys, and little children. The polonaises and 


thing in this book to please her. A life-sized pai = 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samve. Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean sonoma, and 

Life. Being the Second Series of a Deser: ptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reouvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with ‘‘ THE EARTH,” by Evisiz 

Reoivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


3. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorer 
Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Svo, Paper, $1 50. 


* 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
zRIO Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


5. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuarrzs Giszon, 
“ Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack o: 
Gold.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


6. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Caries 
Reavg, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘* Foul Play,” 
&. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


* 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligutroort, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor o 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 
Curnevix Trenog, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exuicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

8. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
ANovel. By Wirt1aM Brack, Author of ‘Love or 
Marriage?” “‘In Silk Attire,” “‘The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘“‘Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


9. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
THomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “ Denis 
Donne,” ‘False Colors,” ‘‘Played Out,” ‘“ The 
Dower House,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘‘Only Herself,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

10. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantrs Noxgpnorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


11, 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “‘London’s 
Heart,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘‘Grif,”’ “‘ Blade-o’-Grass,”” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


12. 

DOR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
EpuonpYares, Author of * Black Sheep,” ** Land at 
Last,” “‘ Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

13. 

TALMAGE’'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirt Tatmage, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 


14. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By Jamzs 
Payrn, Author of ‘Carlyon's Year," “ Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found Dead,” &. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


15. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuanues 








“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., Now York, 


$100,000 for only $10 y 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to —_ 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,600, all cash. Whole tickets$10, halves $5, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E. Bramilette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. : 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 








~ AREPURE AND THEIR’ \ 





ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal: or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


Te the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 





, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


16. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Azzort. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. “ 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS IT TRUE?f—AN ONLY SISTER. 


a> Hazrer & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United on receipt of the price. 

ea Harper’s Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Sie Cents in postage stamps. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTUREBS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


AGREAT OFFER? FEBRUARY. 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR Oa8H, during THIS MONTH. 
New T-octave PIANOS, modern improvements, for 
$250 and ¢275,cash. The WATERS CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS, are the most beautiful in style and 
pestect in tone ever made. Prices at bargains, for cash. 

onthly installments received, running from one to 
three years. Illustrated Catalogues 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aidofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
¢ demand for this development of 
ptical Science shows it to be ONE oF THE 

pe pa or THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 

irect ons 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.1. 





















Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. ' 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


| The best ever made for the purpose. 

f Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 

Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 

Mercer Street, New York. 

W. Y. Epwagps is no longer Agent for me or the 


sale of my good. = BENS, O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THu NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest ie of the 















chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ale 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
MUMENCAs i dacaciagncuddiehsanancicucceies * 


79 ME ditcxddsauaddiaadas “ 33 
T’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, wipe hoo and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY’S WATTEAU RE decaicacesce “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
iran tens chdcecssorscaccsse “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND) SMORING-CAPy «oo. .cccccccccccoses *@ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... cocoon © 


der Skirt {for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ‘ 

LADY’S LINGERIE Crsasing Soy owe Corset 
ight Dress, Yoke ? 


= 
bo 


Over-skirt, and Walking Ski 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ee 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


skirt, and cron baths J BE DEES 6 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Po le 8) ee 25 


1d 
Oe ea ook ' POLONAIS: with 
Adjustable Demi-Trained as 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
oe 


n wn 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 


YOALB OG)... ..sceccccccccccccccccscccscccces * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).................- “44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING _ eageedssdddhanssnsecen +4 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
I itakedcdedinctaricecdccekeen esse * 50 


‘ol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 8 ee Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
awe U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 








$60 a week guaran R t 
at home, day on avening : no capital required; full in- 
structions and —— package of good to start with, 


dress, with 6-cent return stam} 
jourtlandt Street, New York’ 


sent free b 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 C 





certain cure for Rheumatism, Neural; and 





Pes .METALLIC SHIELDS— 


all other Nervous Diseases, By m or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees @ 





cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 


HARPER'S PERIODICELS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANNE. 
mane 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 
A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columneg contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Zzaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliaat essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 

aoe 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Yeur...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 

Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Werk.y, and HarpPrr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the Uv. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HARPER’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rabe Sa ee Be, Se, 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
requisite to make successful Book Agents, can secure 
an =, for lucrative employment b applying 
in person or by letter as below. The subscriber is 
selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
as mean business are requested to address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 











90 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more y a! 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 








- 

Fi 
Goods Stores. Ask for KA. sole 
per Co. Take no other. Agents 4 


of .y 
“6 99 Over and over 

OVER AND OVE R, again have we 
for weeks, months, and years kept telling you of the 
merits of the Star-Spangled Banner. 50,000 people have 
already me permanent subscribers, but we want 
YOU. Only $1 secures Prang’s splendid Chromo, “ A 
Bouquet or Autumn Lzaves,” and the paper a whole 
year. It isa vepune family papet FoR EVERY BODY. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. 
Try rr onog. Ledger size, 40 columns. Specimens 6 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $1. Address 








Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Maron 1, 1873. 
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PROCEEDING TO EXTREMITIES. 


Mrs. Suoppy. “Am I to understand that you two Ninnies refuse 
that you are not warmly clad? Certainly you have your Fur Collars. 


THOMAS (sogglenan). “Oh, our Necks is well enough, Ma'am; but we respeckfly objecks to your passing 


over our Leg 


FACETIZ. 


Wr have heard of a Methodist parson, somewhat eccentric, and an 
excellent singer. Sunday after unday his rich voice came from the 
pulpit ‘‘ with the spirit and the understanding.” ‘Not so at the other 
end of the church, where, with abundance of spirit, there was a lam- 
entable lack of the other virtue. In fact, the singing was execrable. 
The good brother could Snaly entero it no longer, and exclaimed, 
“ Brothers and sisters, I wish those of you who can’t sing would wait 
till you get to the celestial regions before you try.” The hint was a 


success, ° 
A country editor reports money “close, but not close enough to be 
reached.” ° 


“You must have lived here a long time,” said a traveling English- 
man to an old Oregon pioneer. 
“Yes, Sir, Ihave. Do you see that mountain? Well, when I came 
here that mountain was a hole in the ground.” 
The Englishman opened his half-shut eyes. 
= 


A writer says, “‘ Fathers, remembering their own boyhood, should 
make some little allowance for their children.” But the trouble is 
that many children, after spending their “‘ allowance,” get into debt 
for double the amount. 


———_——— 
“Our children will have immense taxes on their hands,” said a 
eman. 
BO, horrible!” exclaimed an elderly lady. ‘‘ What a blessing we 
have nails on ours!” ; 


A poverigetitnn clerk applied for a situation to a large employer 
of labor. There was no vacancy, and he was curtly informed of the 
fact. of a religious turn of mind, as he was leaving the office 
he consoled himself with the passage of Scripture the concluding 
words of which are, “‘ hath not where to lay his head.” at 

6 


“Don’t stand there quoting Shakspeare,” said the employer. 
can’t give you what I haven’t got.” , — 


a 

One day when Mrs. Partington heard the minister say that there 
would be a nave in the new church, she observed that “‘she knew 
who the party was.” , 


Examiner. “Now, my young frien 
twenty-four bushels of wheat, to be 
bushels is that for each ?” 

Bo.pest or tHE Boys. “ Please, Sir, we’ve not gone that far.” 

Examiner. “‘ How is that? Your teacher told me you had learned 
all the first four rules.” 

Boy. ‘ Yes, Sir; but we have always done our sums in potatoes 
and turnips. We have never had wheat.” 

TT 
H 
' 


suppose twelve men buy 
vided equally, how many 
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to go out with the Sleigh on the plea 





WAX \\) 
THE WRONG GIRL IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Bed? 
Middle of the Night?” 
NauGuty Cuitp. “ No, please, Teacher, I sleeps in the Middle.” 


i 
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Mrs. Jones (whose four daughters have only been listening). 
Irs. Brown. “Paint in Water-colors? 


Mrs. Brown (whose daughter has just been aa tags 3 admirably on the pia 
“ oO. 


NOT TO BE BEATEN. 


no-forte). “Do 
rs. Brown. “ 
Mrs. Jones. ‘ No. 


"on? aaa Play, M 


7e go in for Beauty ! 


i 


AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


0 H] I} 
in, il 


rs. Jones?” 
Mrs. Jones. “ No. 


| 
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I 





SunpAy-scHoot Tgacuer. “What! Did not say your Prayers before going to 
You me A Child, were not you afraid you would be taken away in the 


| 
} 


Edd 
fI 
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Eppy. “Now you two can be Horses or Driver, whichever you please. 
Horses ; it’s so much nicer !”” 
Freppy. “ But you’re too heavy, 
Eppy. “Oh, that’s impossible. 


Hi 
| 





” 


aie Mr. Bergh would send you two little Horses home at once.” 


But 7 should advise you to be 


Elder Knapp, the Pye revivalist of religion down in Arkansas, 
when, about to bap’ a new convert called out in a loud voice, 
- any one know any reason why this man should not be bap- 
tized?” and to his surprise a long specimen of an Arkansas traveler 
shouted in response, ‘‘See here, Mister Preacher, I don’t want to in- 
terfere in that ’ere business of Fon but if you expect to get the 
sin out of that old cuss you will have to anchor him out in the river 


overnight.” : 
An enthusiastic Nebraska editor says, ‘‘ Nine months of the year in 
Nebraska is summer, and the rest is mighty late in the spring.” 


—__~>—_ 
A Bengal paper supplies a neat instance of confusion of metaphor. 


Criticising the income our contemporary ho “the goverh- 
ment will not repeat the blunder of killing the calf which dally pro- 
duces the golden egg.” : 


—_@e—— 


An alderman of a country town being invited to attend a centen- 
nial jubilee, replied, “I can’t attend this one, but I’ll go next time.” 


— 
After oking _ name in the State of Arkansas, the natives are 
in the habit of further inquiring, in a confidential tone, ‘‘ Well, now, 
what was your name afore yer moved to these parts?” 


~~ 
AN EDUCATIONAL InstTRUMENT—The grinding organ. 


i 

A novelty in gentlemen’s dress is promised in Boston. The bosom 
of the shirt is to have a few bars of music printed upon it, in some 
cases with words, Gentlemen wearing them will stand behind pianos 
to be sung and played from. 


—_—_——__—_ 
A , ane 9 orator speaking of a certain general whom he admired, 
pmo e eae always on the field of battle where the bullets were the 
ckes' 
** Where was that ?” asked one of the auditors. 
“In the ammunition wagon,” responded another. 


oO 
Why is an oyster the greatest paradox in nature ?—Because it has 
a beard without a chin, and is pulled out of bed to be tucked in. 


oo 
Why is a lovely young lady like a hinge ?—Because she is some- 
thing to a-dore. : 


Quiet girls will be pleased to hear that a new color will be much 
worn this season, which is described as a subdued mouse-color. 


_—_»————_ 

This odd advertisement is from an English newspaper: ‘“‘ My hus- 
band is out on a strike. He prefers that to work. He ain’t of any 
use to me. I must work to keep the children and myself. His ten 
shillings 0e8 in beer. I'll swap him while he’s on strike for a sew- 
ing-machine, 


| 
| 
i 





~ LOOK OUT FOR THE MOON. 

Alonzo and Imogen, who love one another dread- 
fully, but have not yet obtained Papa’s consent, quite 
forget that the Moon is throwing the Shadow of their 
joined hands on the road right under the Governor’s 
nose. 














